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True Problem of the Press 


Eprror: John G. Deedy Jr. certainly fum- 
bled the ball when he set out, in “The 
Missing Dimension” (2/4), to explain the 
stalled progress of the Catholic press. His 
explanation petered out more quickly than 
did those golden years of promise he as- 
ctibed to the Catholic press in the years 
immediately after World War II. 
By a foggy series of generalizations, he 
comes to the conclusion that our contem- 
porary lay journalists have not been able 
“to grasp the theological implications of 
the world’s news and to impart to the un- 
derstanding of these . . . the mind of the 
Church.” As a cure, then, for the present 
stagnation of the Catholic press, Mr. Deedy 
suggests theological training for lay editors. 
In his view, they have more know-how 
than the old-timers, but far less know-what. 
Now really, isn’t that a case of looking 
in remote corners for an explanation that 
is much closer to hand? How about the 
more obvious handicaps imposed by the 
economics of Catholic publishing? What 
about the impact of limited budgets, the 
lack of lay support, inability to obtain ad- 
vertising because of the category of 
religious publishing, inability to pay com- 
petitive rates to writers? In other words, 
don’t you think that the Catholic press is 
in greater need of finances than of theologi- 
cal seminars? 
(Rev.) NELson W. Loca. 
Editor 
Victorian 

Lackawanna, N.Y. 


Roots of Language 


Eprror: Your article (3/4) “On Calling 
Lent a ‘Count-Down’ ” is pure gold from 
beginning to end. May I be forgiven the 
sweet satisfaction of putting on record and 
indulging in the ego’s most thoroughgoing 
balm: I told you so? 

A full decade ago the undersigned and 
two selfless associates, fearful that we 
“would lose touch with the traditions of our 
language,” initiated KNOW ENGLISH con- 
tests. At the time, and once every year 
since then, over 700 of the elite from public 
and private schools engage in eager com- 
petition to enrich their English and Latin 
vocabulary. 

“The realm of language and communica- 
tion through language” has Nor been sur- 
tendered “through laziness or stultifying 
toutine . . .”—at least not by the contest- 
ants. The 10,000 who have taken part in 
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Boston, Worcester, Bridgeport, Newport 
and New York can use their native idiom 
with discretion and perception—perception 
for its ingrained Latin origins, associations 
and connotations, ecclesiastical and Cath- 
olic. 

Is it permissible to assume that AMER- 
ca’s readers will welcome, maybe even 
applaud, proven means to ends stated with 
such charm and _ persuasiveness? If so, 
teachers especially will want to know where 
information may be obtained. The quiet 
and unobtrusive teacher who has done so 
much to deepen accurate knowledge of the 
Latin roots of English is Charles W. Da 
Parma Jr., 1106 Mace Avenue, New York 
67, N.Y. A word to Mr. DaParma will 
bring them the required directions on how 
to enter students in the yearly contest. 

JosePH M.-F. MarigQuvE, S.J. 
College of the Holy Cross 
Worcester, Mass. 


New Enthusiasts 


Eprror: You did well to comment criti- 
cally in “Red Catholic Press?” (2/18) on 
the pamphlet by Suzanne Labin, even at 
the risk of further publicizing an un- 
worthy document. There is a growing 
group in our country of professional anti- 
Communists who are not unlike the people 
Msgr. Ronald Knox wrote about in his 
valuable book Enthusiasm. 

They are usually holy people, but often 
a bit too conscious of the fact. They are 
inclined to be suspicious of the holiness of 
others, who, they think, lack their political 
and economic wisdom. As an elect, they 
often seem privileged to smear—with little 
or no evidence—political opponents, thus 
making it more difficult for most of us 
to know who are the real friends of com- 
munism. 

Msgr. Knox handled such people with 
kid gloves. If the present-day enthusiasts 
find a Pascal for a leader, it will take a 
different kind of glove to keep them from 
dispersing the forces aligned against com- 
munism. 

C. V. Hiccins 
La Grange, II. 


Call to Action 


Eprtor: Next July, in Santiago, Chile, an 
international congress of Christian Demo- 
crats will be held. Representatives from 
both Europe and Latin America will gather 
to discuss problems affecting large areas of 
the globe. Christian Democracy is the sin- 


gle most powerful political force on the 
European continent, and it is achieving im- 
pressive stature in Latin America. 

It is a chronic scandal that the United 
States has never been represented at these 
meetings. The absence of Americans is 
deeply felt. In Latin America, this absence 
is interpreted as symptomatic of the general 
indifference of this country to develop- 
ments south of the border. 

American liberals have their ties with 
liberal movements abroad, and American 
Socialists likewise are linked with their 
counterparts in other lands. But Americans 
who espouse Christian Democratic ideals 
have manifested little concrete interest in 
the doings of their fellow Christian Demo- 
crats in other parts of the world. 

There is no need for a Christian Demo- 
cratic party on the American scene. Our 
political climate does not call for such a 
grouping. But it would be very desirable to 
have a committee which might be called 
the American Friends of Christian Democ- 
racy. This committee, through its repre- 
sentatives, could expound the American 
point of view at the international congress- 
es. It could express its solidarity with the 
work which the Christian Democrats are 
accomplishing to preserve and promote 
social justice. It could discuss with the 
Christian Democrats of other lands the 
ways and means by which the political and 
social ideals of the Judeo-Christian heritage 
can be better realized in a storm-tossed 
world. 

Christian Democracy is not a clerical or 
denominational movement. Its adherents 
are Catholic, Protestant and Jewish. It has 
but one enemy, secularism, and one cause, 
Judeo-Christian freedom in all of its tem- 
poral dimensions. 

Unless steps are immediately taken, there 
will be no American representation at the 
forthcoming congress in Santiago. 

Francis E. MCMAHON 
Chicago, Il. 


Students Alert 


Eprror: Being a member school of the Na- 
tional Student Association, we were very 
interested in your recent editorial Comment 
concerning that organization (2/11, p. 
616). Your recognition of NSA’s signifi- 
cance is encouraging. Too often we hear 
it said that this representative voice of 
American students should be disregarded 
or dismissed as irresponsible and immature. 

In point of fact, as you make clear, the 
maturity and foresight of NSA is evidenced 
by its decision to remain unrepresented at 
the Moscow-sponsored World Youth Forum 
this summer. 

ANN L. SCANLON 

Maryville College 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Current Comment 





More Congo Violence 


Kwame Nkrumah arrived in. New 
York on March 5, determined to press 
his own plan for the pacification of the 
unruly Congo. As the President of 
Ghana sees it, the solution lies in the 
complete Africanization of the UN force 
there. The Congo, he maintains, is an 
African problem. Only Africans under- 
stand it. And therefore only a Pan- 
African command is equipped to solve 
it 

Unfortunately for Mr. Nkrumah’s 
theory, his visit to the UN happened to 
follow immediately on the latest out- 
break of violence in the Congo. On 
March 5, angry Congolese troops, loyal 
to President Kasavubu, attacked and 
forced the surrender of a UN garrison 
in the strategic port town of Matadi. It 
was no coincidence that the garrison 
was manned chiefly by Sudanese sol- 
diers. As a Canadian officer serving with 
the Sudanese remarked: “They (the 
Congolese troops) complained that it 
was wrong for black men to be pitted 
against black men.” These sentiments of 
the Congolese handily disposed of Mr. 
Nkrumah’s argument for an all-African 
effort to end the crisis even before he 
had a chance to voice his opinions in 
the UN. 

The truth of the Congo situation is 
that the Congolese have lost confidence, 
if not in the ability of the UN to solve 
their problems, at least in the good faith 
of the officials representing the world 
body on the spot. A cursory glance at 
the Feb. 28 issue of Leopoldville’s Cour- 
rier d'Afrique reveals that the Congo- 
lese have come to view the UN opera- 
tion in their country with mingled fear 
and resentment. They resent the double 
standard applied to pro-Communist 
rebel troops in the East Congo. They 
fear the UN is out to disarm Congolese 
troops and impose a “tutelage” as hate- 
ful as any colonial regime. 


... the UN’s Task 


The UN has a bit of fence mending 
to do in the Congo. Since the world 
body’s representatives there are respon- 
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sible for the doubts that have arisen in 
Congolese minds, the UN can begin by 
clarifying its intentions. Secondly, it 
can insist that its mandate to avert civil 
war applies to all the parties involved 
in the unhappy country. 

At the same time, if the UN is to be 
effective at all, it cannot let itself be 
pushed around. Nor can it allow itself 
to be hoodwinked by the preraise that 
only Afro-Asians are equipped to han- 
dle an Afro-Asian threat to world peace. 
Mr. Nkrumah notwithstanding, to op- 
erate on this principle is to undermine 
the very notion of the UN. Either the 
world body is a truly international or- 
ganization founded on the proposition 
that all its members share equal respon- 
sibilities toward world peace, or it is 
not. If it is not, then the UN has no 
business in the Congo at all. 


UN: Act Two 


After a long intermission, Act Two of 
the 15th General Assembly of the UN 
began on March 7. The star actors who 
trod the boards during Act One are 
now off-stage, but the theme of the 
drama is still the Congo. It is an open 
question whether the denouement will 
involve modest triumph or stark tragedy 
for troubled Africa and the UN itself. 

Some 31 issues remain on the UN 
agenda. Most of them will get short 
shrift in the weeks ahead. But very 
stormy sessions will center around item 
11, entitled “The situation in the Con- 
go,” where the USSR will seek to liqui- 
date the whole UN operation or, failing 
that, to diminish and undercut its re- 
sponsibility as far as possible. 

Along with the Congo debate will 
undoubtedly go another item that is not 
on the formal agenda. That item is Sec- 
retary Hammarskjold and the UN Secre- 
tariat. Foreign Minister Gromyko will 
continue to press for the resignation of 
Mr. Hammarskjold and for the reshap- 
ing of the executive arm of the UN. 

These two Soviet drives form a 
pincers movement in the current at- 
tempt to rule or ruin the UN, or reduce 
its influence to the vanishing point. We 
sincerely trust they will meet strong 





resistance, particularly from those small- 
er nations to whom Mr. Hammarskjold 
should be a symbol of detached and un. 
selfish service, and for whom a strong 
UN is the best hope of independence, 
peace and world status. 

The big powers do not need the UN, 
They can even ignore its Secretary Gen- 
eral, as the USSR ignores Dag Hammar- 
skjold. Not so the emerging nations. For 
them an influential UN and a respected 
Secretariat are important means of gain- 
ing attention, assistance and even valu- 
able diplomatic experience. Were not 
the UN what it is, some of the ambitious 
leaders of these new nations would not 
even have their hour to strut and fret 
upon the world’s stage. 


Decision in Laos 


The first really rough decision to be 
made by the Kennedy Administration 
will not come in the Congo, which has 
occupied the attention of the world for 
the past six months, but more likely in 
embattled Laos, half a world away in 
strategic Southeast Asia. 

Laos has been the scene of an attempt 
to thwart Communist expansionism by 
wishful thinking. The theory has been 
that if you “neutralize” an area which 
the Reds have been eying greedily, it 
will somehow magically cease to be 
attractive to the aggressor. Asa theory 
it may sound good. In practice, how- 
ever, it doesn’t work. That fact has 
never been driven home more sharply 
than in Laos. For, while the Soviets 
have kept us talking these several 
months, they h been engaged in a 
massive milita.- build-up in the Com- 
munist-held North. 

No one will deny that we have given 
the idea of Laotian neutrality a con- 
scientious try. Under British prodding 
we agreed to a revival of a “neutral” 
control commission for Laos composed of 
Poland, India and Canada. The Soviets 
said No. We then proposed a commis- 
sion composed of Burma, Malaya and 
Cambodia—with equal futility. 

The Soviets simply took both these 
proposals as signs of weakness and of 
readiness to retreat under pressure. “It 
is only a matter of time before we take 
all of Laos,” a Soviet military adviser 
recently remarked to two Western jour- 
nalists who were visiting the rebel-held 
areas. 

We now have one of two choices in 
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Laos. We can raise the stakes and stay 
in the game by building up the anti- 
Communist forces as the Soviets are 
building up the Pathet Lao, thus in- 
volving ourselves more deeply in the 
country’s civil war. Or we can throw 
in our hand and get out of the game. 
Either way the decision will be rough. 


“Elections” in Poland 


In a Soviet-style “popular democ- 
racy,” so-called elections must be care- 
fully prepared in advance. This is par- 
ticularly true where, despite limited 
choice, the balloting can reflect ever so 
slightly the mood of the people. That 
is why the Communists now ruling 
Poland are preparing for the national 
elections of April 16 with special atten- 
tion to the Catholic Church. 

In contrast to the situation at the 
time of the last elections in 1957, the 
Reds cannot count on the tacit and in- 
direct support of the Catholic bishops. 
After the 1956 October Revolution, it 
will be remembered, the bishops gave 
their effective backing to the new Go- 
mulka regime by urging Catholics not 
to boycott the elections. At that time, 
Party Secretary Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
recently liberated from a Stalinist jail, 
seemed sincerely willing to adopt a lib- 
eral policy toward the Church. 

Since 1957, the “Polish experiment” 
has deteriorated and Polish Communists 





Opinion Roundup 


For a report on Catholic stu- 
dent reactions to the Kennedy 
Peace Corps plan, read Francis P. 
Canavan’s survey in Opinion 
Worth Noting (p. 789). 











have gone back to the anti-Church out- 
look of the Stalinist days. In the coming 
national elections, therefore, the regime 
must reckon with the adverse influence 
of the Polish bishops, whose prestige 
is high among the faithful. The Reds’ 
chief weapons to neutralize this oppo- 
sition are the “Catholic” organizations 
they have carefully nurtured all these 
years as a potential diversionary force 
for just such circumstances. These are 
two in particular: the notorious Pax 
group, which has a virtual monopoly on 
Catholic publishing, and Caritas, which 
controls considerable resources for wel- 
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fare work. At the worst, they could be 
the opening wedge to schism; at the 
least, they camouflage the antireligious 
policies of the Communists. 


One Eye on Berlin 


The ground rules for the Cold War 
are established by Soviet initiative. The 
USSR conducts probing actions in Laos, 
the Congo or the UN, wherever and 
whenever it feels able to exploit weak- 
ness, unrest and disunity among its 
foes or the uncommitted nations. 

West Berlin is not prominent in the 
press reports just now. But we must not 
forget that the Berlin problem is a 
perennial crisis in the Cold War. It 
does not suit Premier Khrushchev to 
agitate this dangerous issue at the pres- 
ent moment. Even so, it is his “ace in 
the hole” during the current phase of 
the Cold War. It is the card he can play 
most effectively whenever the game of 
power politics does not move according 
to his designs. 

The reasons for this are clear. In 
West Berlin we are militarily most vul- 
nerable. Here is the spot where unilater- 
al Soviet action would evoke the great- 
est fears and most sorely try our courage 
and will to abide by principles. 

Late in February the Soviet Union 
told the Bonn government that any 
temporary solution of the Berlin ques- 
tion must provide for the eventual trans- 
formation of that zone into a demilita- 
rized free city. This is actually a harden- 
ing of the attitude taken by the USSR 
in the summer of 1959. 

One of these days the Berlin situation 
will erupt again. Khrushchev may use 
it to show his scorn for “quiet diploma- 
cy” and force a summit. He may employ 
it if he thinks we are stalling on dis- 
armament, dragging our feet on a test 
ban or effective in rebuffing Soviet at- 
tempts to reshape the UN. 

The Kennedy Administration intends 
to negotiate from strength. Strength 
is one thing Mr. Khrushchev respects. 
It is the one thing that may make him 
think twice before he takes any irrevoc- 
able steps to impose a Russian solution 
on the slumbering Berlin crisis. 


Hoffa in the Clear 


By June at the latest, James R. Hoffa, 
probably the ablest and least idealistic 
labor leader of his generation, will be- 


come the unconditional president of the 
1.7-million-member International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and 
Warehousemen. That is the almost cer- 
tain result of the ruling handed down by 
Federal Judge J. Dickinson Letts on 
Feb. 28 dissolving the court-appointed 
board of monitors established in Janu- 
ary, 1958. Mr. Hoffa is now free to call 
an election, in which neither he nor his 
slate of officers will have any serious 
opposition. 

In commenting on Judge Letts’ deci- 
sion, several newspapers have noted 
that the rough-and-tumble Teamster 
leader must still hurdle formidable ob- 
stacles before the presidency of the 
union is.securely his. Judge Letts re- 
tains jurisdiction over the union and 
will not relinquish it until satisfied that 
the coming election has been fairly con- 
ducted. The U.S. Department of Justice 
is pressing a fraud indictment against 
Hoffa in Florida that could destroy all 
his leadership aspirations. Finally, the 
Secretary of Labor, who has consider- 
able authority under the Landrum-Grif- 
fin Act over the internal affairs of un- 
ions, will be more than ordinarily curi- 
ous about the procedures of the Hoffa- 
called convention. Realistically, how- 
ever, one must concede that the man 
who, with the aid of very able lawyers, 
has successfully taken on the Federal 
Government, along with the AFL-CIO, 
is not likely to stumble in sight of his 
goal. 

What course will Hoffa follow now? 
Wiil he break with an unsavory past 
and try to prove himself worthy of the 
fellowship of honorable labor leaders? 
Or will he go his impenitent way, pro- 
voke war with the AFL-CIO and strive 
in his boundless ambition to build a 
rival federation? Neither the character 
of the man nor his history suggests a 
reassuring answer. 


Angry Parents 


A day or so after the Catholic bishops’ 
statement of March 2 on Federal aid 
to education (see “Bishops on Federal 
Aid,” p. 777), one of our editors hap- 
pened to meet a man who lives in a 
Westchester County, N.Y., suburb. In 
the course of the conversation the man 
remarked: “I paid $464 in school taxes 
alone last year. My parish, which is 
educating my children in its school, was 
lucky if it got $250 from me.” 
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There are now 6.8 million children 
attending parochial or other private 
schools in this country. Since each of 
these children normally has two living 
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parents, there is thus a body of some 
13 million voters with children in non- 
public schools. 

Most of these people have a story to 
tell not unlike the one told by our friend 
from Westchester. This is the hard eco- 
nomic fact that motivated the much- 
criticized statement by the bishops. The 
bishops did not speak for themselves 
alone. 

These parents who pay more in pub- 
lic school taxes than they can afford to 
pay for the education of their own chil- 
dren are getting angry in increasing 
numbers. We know of one _ instance 
where Catholics roundly excoriated their 
bishop for endorsing a public-school 
bond issue. Everyone knows of cases 





A Dog’s Life in Lent 


where Catholics have voted against new 
school taxes or bond issues. 

We fully agree that such situations 
are deplorable. But we do not think 
that angry parents and taxpayers are 
going to be put off by a blank stare 
of disapproval or the bland assurance 
that, after all, they can always send 
their children to the public school. 
Newspaper editors who think it enough 
to tell off the bishops badly misunder- 
stand the cause of our present discon- 
tents. 


The World’s a Stage 


Whenever Americans take part in 
Olympic Games or other international 
competitions, they are up against a 
handicap not shared by certain national 
groups. Unlike their rivals, our partici- 
pants are not state-supported. 

Besides sports and sputniks, there are 
other areas of world-wide rivalry, an 
important one being drama—the image 
of life. On March 6 the Theatre Guild 
American Repertory Company flew to 
Europe for a 15-week tour of 24 cities 
from Madrid to Cairo. Under the in- 
spired leadership of Helen Hayes, this 


40-member team is our American entry 
into the dramatic arena. 

When the USSR sends abroad its 
famed Moscow Arts Theatre group and 
other performing artists, it does so in a 
conscious bid for cultural leadership. 
When the Comédie Frangaise, or Ger- 
man, Japanese, Guinean and other na- 
tional theatre groups visit us, their pur- 
pose may not be as self-conscious as 
that of the Soviets, but they are official- 
ly creating a national image abroad, and 
their governments support them accord- 
ingly. 

Granted that our informal American 
way has both advantages and disadvan- 
tages, we have good reason to thank 
Miss Hayes and other members of the 
American group and to wish them suc- 
cess. At a time like this, especially, we 
wish there were some title like the Brit- 
ish “Dame” for us to confer gratefully 
on the grand lady of our theatre. 


Censorship Revisited 


The American Society of Newspaper 
Editors has joined a campaign to per- 
suade the Supreme Court to rehear the 
case in which it ruled, on Jan. 23, that 
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— an Englishman, love his dog. British dog- 

lovers were quick to raise the hue and cry when 
William Cardinal Godfrey of Westminster suggested 
that pets might join in a family fast day. The day in 
question, February 24, was meant as one on which 
entire families would make sacrifices and give the 
money saved for the relief of undernourished hu- 
mans in needy regions. 

It was hardly clear from the press how Britishers 
in general reacted to the Cardinal’s proposal. How- 
ever, for a number of pet lovers indignation at the 
thought of possible discomfort to their poodles was 
apparently stronger than their awareness of human 
misery to be alleviated by sacrifice. Spokesmen for 
vested pet interests swiftly took issue, among them 
members of the Kennel Club, the Animal Health 
Trust, the National Dog Owners Association. 

Nothing is easier when discussing Anglo-Saxon 
devotion to dogs than to lapse into cynicism (the 
very word cynicism, after all, is derived from the 
Greek word for dog). We should be cautious in 
drawing conclusions from the fact that the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was 





Fr. McNaspy, s.j., is an assistant editor of this Re- 
view. 


established in England long before the one for the 
same care to children (1824 vs. 1884). Moreover, 
since our corresponding American societies came 
later, but in tle same order (animals in 1866, chil- 
dren in 1875), we can ha-:dly point a superior finger. 

Allowing for a possible English tongue-in-cheek 
note in the Cardinal’s suggestion, I thought it none 
the less interesting to venture on a modest anthro- 
pological field trip in quest of data: what really are 
our American mores regarding pets, and especially 
dogs? After visiting several pet shops, I turned to 
fashionable Hammacher Schlemmer’s shop on East 
57th Street in Manhattan. In its Kennel Corner one 
finds almost every conceivable luxury for pets: vita- 
min-enriched Dog Yummies (Cat Yummies, too), 
Doggie Boots, raincoats and rubbers, woolen caps 
and sweaters ($12), clippers for hair styling, turkish 
towels, toy baskets, electric blankets and _ pillows. 
This last is called “Petcosy” and is described in a 
brochure as “Revolutionary New Product! Long- 
Awaited by Every Pet Owner and Pet! Endorsed by 
Veterinarians and Breeders!” “Petcosy Professional 
Whelping Pad Model X-4” is especially helpful— 
“half of it unheated for the mother dog and half of 
it providing the optimum low-level warmth for the 
newborn.” 
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Chicago police censors had a right to 
preview a movie before permitting it to 
be shown in theatres. 

The Society points out that the court 
decided in 1931, in Near v. Minnesota 
(283 U.S. 697), that government may 
impose no restraint on the press prior 
to publication. In 1952, in Burstyn v. 
Wilson (843 U.S. 495). the court de- 
termined that motion pictures are pro- 
tected by the freedom of the press. The 
conclusion would seem to follow that 
prior censorship of movies is forbidden. 

We do not argue here for prior civil 
censorship of films or of other publica- 
tions. If a film is legally obnoxious, the 
police can adequately protect the public 
by allowing the picture to be shown 
once and then prosecuting those who 
showed it. 

But we have some doubts about the 
notion that movies are simply another 
form of publication entitled to exactly 
the same guarantees as the printed 
word. 

The principle behind the Supreme 
Court’s decisions in the Burstyn, and 
later in the Kingsley case (360 US. 
684, 1959), was that films are vehicles 
for “ideas” and are thus protected by 


the First Amendment. No doubt if one 
sees enough movies he will get a serious 
idea or two. But the fact is that motion 
pictures are a mass medium purveying 
images and emotions, rather than ideas, 
to the millions. 

Perhaps this medium cannot be ade- 
quately distinguished from the press 
for purposes of legal regulation. But 
we should like to see the court take a 
realistic look at the flickering screen 
before deciding precisely what consti- 
tutional protection movies should have. 


Halt in Prices 


In all probability, neither the urban 
housewife as she studied her budget, 
nor her husband as he reviewed his 
canceled checks, noted the difference 
between the December and January 
prices the family paid for goods and 
services. The difference was so small— 
a tenth of one per cent—that only the 
statistical eye could detect it. None the 
less it was important; for it marked the 
first time in a year that the Consumer 
Price Index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics had declined. According to 
Deputy Commissioner of Labor Statis- 


tics, Robert J. Meyers, the outlook for 
February was for continued “relative 
stability.” ; 

To the extent that the recession, with 
its easing of demand, was responsible 
for the drop in prices—wintry weather 
was also a tactor, especially for bigger 
than usual cuts in apparel and transpor- 
tation—the course of the CPI was nor- 
mal and to be expected. During the 
three previous postwar recessions—in 
1949, 1954 and 1958-the index also 
reflected a halt in the steady upward 
movement of consumer prices. 

What worries some economists is that 
none of the recessions has brought about 
much of a decline in prices. They have 
afforded only breathing spells—a meas- 
ure of stability at a high level—and in 
every case, with the revival of business, 
prices have resumed their upward 
march. This explains why, despite four 
recessions, the CPI, with 1947-49 re- 
garded as a base of 100, stood at 127.4 
after the January decline. Consumers in 
search of consolation can reflect, how- 
ever, that a big part of the bulge in con- 
sumer prices occurred during the Ko- 
rean War. The rise in other years has 
been more of a creep than a romp. 
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Other refinements of a less materialistic nature 
may be purchased. The saleslady proudly showed 
me elegant silver Saint Roch medals for dogs, assur- 
ing me that they were odered only to those persons 
who seemed likely to use them reverently (presum- 
ably for Catholic dogs?). The Civil War centennial 
is not overlooked; dogs may now wear a nonpartisan 
“Turncoat Jacket” (regrettable name )—one side be- 
ing blue, the other gray. The dog toilette offers a 
wide range of shampoos and perfumes, featuring 
Kennel No. 9. Best of all, an artist-in-residence 
(whose name appears in Who’s Who) does pet por- 
traits, from $150 up. She works preferably from 
expressive photographs and likes to have a swatch 
of the pet’s fur to suggest authentic texture. 

The pets themselves, I found, need not be too 
expensive. Reputable Manhattan poodle shops offer 
a fair range of status-animals from $200 to $5,000. 
And every conceivable type of welfare benefit and 
social security may be purchased. Not only hospitals 
with reassuring names (Mercy Animal Hospital, St. 
Nicholas Dog and Cat Hospital, Cathedral Dog and 
Cat Hospital), but Poodle Parlors and Poodle Bou- 
tiques also are abundantly available, as well as facili- 
ties for boarding, grooming and beautification. Bow 
Wow Glamour, for example, and Coliseum Dog 


Beauty Shop offer excellent treatment. As yet there 
seem to be no special provisions for the aged or in- 
curable as such, but after death (or rather, after 
“passing” ) our pets need not be neglected. While the 
New York area does not provide all the niceties in- 
comparably described by Evelyn Waugh in The 
Loved One, Bide-A-Wee Home Pet Memorial Park 
offers burial services for as little as $126, and the 
Marble Hill Crematory ‘or Pet Animals advertises a 
“private chapel for cremation of your pet, visitors 
welcome.” These necropolises are, as far as I know, 
quite nonsectarian and nonsegregated. 

The dog, so anthropologists and animal ecologists 
tell us, is man’s oldest friend and associate. A com- 
radeship that goes back as far as the discovery of 
agriculture must not be treated lightly. And we know 
that children and solitaries find welcome companion- 
ship in dogs and other pets. Perhaps we Catholics, 
with our bias in favor of precise distinctions, our 
traditional distrust of sentimentality, and our singu- 
lar predilection for children, may seem a bit heart- 
less in our feeling for God’s lowly creatures. We are 
not all as much like St. Francis as we might be. But 
we need hardly be embarrassed when a prince of 
the Church goes on record as preferring people to 
poodles. C. J. McNaspy 
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Washington Front 





ACCENT ON YOUTH 


jee TEMPO CF LIFE on the New Frontier remains 
allegro vivace. The President exhibits to all visitors 
a great zest for the work and great hope for the future. 
He has set the pace. The lights in his office burn every 
night. High government officials follow suit, and Satur- 
day is just another working day in Washington. Secre- 
taries of Cabinet officers confide to their friends they 
don’t know what they would do without the weekly 
Cabinet meetings on Thursday morning. It’s their one 
chance to get in a little shopping or a hairdresser’s ap- 
pointment. 

The policy at the White House is that of the open 
door. That goes for the President’s office, too. All sorts 
of people get in; he comes out and wanders about a 
good deal, surprising visitors in other offices as he barges 
through in search of a letter or an aide. The corridors 
are all but swarming with reporters who come and go 
with a freedom unimaginable in the Eisenhower days, 
when press secretary Hagerty screened all callers from 
the fourth estate. To be a White House reporter is no 
longer to be a pigeon sustained on twice-daily municipal 
feedings in the form of briefings. There are tidbits for 
the forager. 

This great surge of energy has not yet found response 


On All Horizons 





on Capitol Hill. Congress is still sluggish. The Repub- 
lican leaders insist that the country wants things to 
remain as they are, so just how the Kennedy verve can 


' be translated into government action is still a mystery, 


Congressmen are undoubtedly surprised at the over- 
whelming response to the President’s announcement of 
the Peace Corps. The President first spoke of the Peace 
Corps in San Francisco during the campaign. It was 
cynically dismissed as a campaign promise and gener- 
ally expected to be forgotten on the achievement of 
victory. Instead, it is the project that has captured the 
imagination of the country. Congressional offices have 
been swamped with requests for applications from 
idealistic young people who wish to live and learn and 
teach in underdeveloped countries. 

The offices of the Peace Corps are busier than a cam- 
paign headquarters the week before an election; its 
lines are always busy. The choice of the President’s 
brother-in-law, R. Sargent Shriver, as the director occa- 
sioned some renewal of the grumbling about nepotism 
that began with the naming of Bobby Kennedy as At- 
torney General. But it seems more important to remem- 
ber that Mr. Shriver is a discreet, industrious, godly 
young man who proved his mettle when he helped in 
the enormous job of finding the Cabinet. 

Right now, the Peace Corps operation is typically 
Kennedy, in that it is high-hearted and helter-skelter. 
It is also bold and hopeful. If it works, it will prove a 
great deal about the country and even more about the 
President. Mary McGrory 


40 West 13th St., New York 11, N.Y. 
This publication contains copious infor- 
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DOCTORS TO LONDON ®* The world 
Catholic medical profession will be 
represented at the tenth International 
Congress of Catholic Doctors scheduled 
to take place in London, July 9-13, 
1962. Advance notice of over a year 
has been given to medical societies, 
hospitals and universities in order to 
allow time for the preparation of papers. 
The Guild of St. Luke, SS. Cosmas & 
Damian (58. Sebert Rd., Forest Gate, 
London, E.7) is the host organization. 


GILSON ON EDUCATION « In 1951 
French philosopher Etienne Gilson de- 
livered a lecture on the relation be- 
tween the liberal state and Christian 
education. Already widely distributed 
in colleges as a pamphlet under the 
title, The Breakdown of Morals and 
Christian Education, an authorized new 
edition has been prepared, with an 
introduction by V. Rev. Charles J. 
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Lavery, C.S.B. (St. John Fisher College, 
Rochester 18, N.Y. Single copies, 15¢; 
stamps acceptable). 


BIBLICAL FORTNIGHT ¢ Perhaps 
unduplicated elsewhere in this country 
is the two-week Summer Biblical In- 
stitute for Priests, to be conducted at 
the Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, 
Ill., July 3-14. Four intensive courses 
and one seminar, conducted daily by 
leading scholars from U.S. seminaries, 
are designed to bring the students 
abreast of recent biblical scholarship. 
Ask for detailed information from: 
Summer Biblical Institute, 21 West 
Superior St., Chicago 10, Il. 


NORDIC NOTES «° St. Ansgar’s Bul- 
letin, currently in its 58th year, is 
now available. Individual copies will 
be mailed free upon request by St. 
Ansgar’s Scandinavian Catholic League, 


ONE FOR THE ROAD ® Autoists and 
other travelers can obtain copies of the 
Itinerarium, the Church’s prayer for 
those starting out on a journey, by 
writing to Le Moyne College Bookstore, 
Syracuse 3, N.Y. (available at five 
copies for 25¢). 


ALL THE FACTS °¢ Updated basic in- 
formation is presented in the compre- 
hensive 1961 National Catholic Alma- 
nac, edited by Rev. Felician A. Foy, 
O.F.M. In addition to revised lists of 
organizations, schools and camps and, 
of course, the major news events of 
1960, extra dividends include features 
on Church and State, the ecumenical 
movement and the ethics of journalism. 
Published by St. Anthony’s Guild, dis- 


tributed by Doubleday. Cloth, $2.75. - 
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| Editorials 





Plight of Cuban Refugees 


«es NATION,” said Abraham Ribicoff, secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, when he went to 
Miami last month to take charge of the Cuban refugee 
program, “has always held out a helping hand to 
people in trouble.” 

It is holding out a hand today. In the opinion of 








a - ee 





a number of informed people, however, the Govern- 
ment isn’t doing nearly as good a job for the victims 
of Castro’s tyranny as it did for the Hungarians who 
fled from Khrushchev’s tanks in Budapest. 

For this comparative failure, there are extenuating 
circumstances. In the first place, more Cubans than 
Hungarians have sought refuge in the United States, 
and the number grows with almost every plane arriv- 
ing from Havana. In the second place, the Cuban refu- 
gees are concentrated as the Hungarians never were. 
By far the vast majority of them have settled down in 
the Greater Miami area. Understandable as the rea- 
sons for this concentration may be, it complicates the 
problem of relief. Even in good times, the Miami area 
couldn’t possibly provide jobs for thousands of aliens, 
and at the moment times are not good in Miami. (In 
February, unemployment was higher there than at any 
time since 1949.) Furthermore, the public assistance 
machinery in Miami is fairly primitive. It isn’t geared 
to do much of a job even for destitute Americans. 

Until a few weeks ago, for instance, pregnant Cuban 
refugee women were not admitted to Jackson Memorial 
Hospital for their deliveries. Penniless, they couldn't 
qualify for admission because they had not been resi- 
dent in the State for a year. (Those women were wel- 
comed in the two Catholic hospitals in the area, Mercy 
in Miami and St. Francis in Miami Beach. The cost of 
taking care of them is part of the $100,000 monthly 
which the Diocese of Miami has been spending on 
Cuban relief.) 

Finally, the jamming of the refugees in the Miami 
area has made the problem seem more local than nation- 
al. When the Federal Government finally became con- 
cerned, President Eisenhower allocated only $1 million 
for Cuban relief. Even though the new Administration 
has quadrupled that grant and has moved to make sur- 
plus farm commodities available to the refugees, the 
Government still doesn’t seem to appreciate the dimen- 
sions of the emergency. 

Granted these excusing circumstances, the Adminis- 
tration has only itself to blame for some of the inade- 
quacy of its effort. Its most obvious mistake has been 
the failure to make proper use of the private agencies 
which up till now have shouldered most of the burden 
of Cuban relief. In view of the President’s instructions 
to Secretary Ribicoff when he made him responsible 
for Cuban relief, this omission is hard to understand. 
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“I am anxious that you make use of private services 
available for the refugees to the greatest extent possi- 
ble,” the President stipulated. “Immediate action should 
be taken,” he added, “to assure no interruption in pres- 
ent services for the refugees.” For reasons that are as 
puzzling as they are obscure, those directives, except to 
a very limited extent, are not being carried out. 

To give a few instances. One of the activities of the 
Centro Hispano Catolico, the Spanish Center of the 
Diocese of Miami which has spearheaded the work of 
Cuban relief, is a day nursery where refugee mothers 
can leave their children when they set out for work in 
the morning. Another is a medical clinic for out-patient 
care which is open five mornings a week. Still another 
is the distribution of clothes to needy families. Not a 
single penny of the $4 million which the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration has applied to Cuban relief has been di- 
verted to support these activities-even though the 
Government has no similar programs itself. 

All this is bad and irritating enough. It is not so 
exasperating, however, as the glaring failure of the 
Federal program to “make use of private services avail- 
able for the refugees” in the field of education. At the 
latest count, some 6,100 Cuban children are enrolled 
in the public and parochial schools of Dade County, in 
which Miami is located. More than 2,600 of these are 
in parochial schools. What this effort is costing the 
Greater Miami area is hard to say accurately. A few 


. weeks ago the Florida State Superintendent of Schools, 


Thomas D. Bailey, announced that the education of 
Cuban refugees would cost Dade County this year $4.5 
million. The cost to the Catholic schools will be con- 
siderably less, of course, but it will still be huge. Al- 
though the Federal program makes provision for the 
children attending public schools, it makes none at 
all for those in parochial schools. 

This was the absurdly unjust situation which led 
Superintendent Bailey last January to request Federal 
aid for Miami's parochial as well as public schools, and 
which inspired New York’s Sen. Kenneth B. Keating 
to protest to Mr. Kennedy the “discriminatory” treat- 
ment of the parochial schools enrolling Cuban children. 
If this crisis is recognized for what it is—a refugee rather 
than a run-of-the-mill educational problem—one would 
imagine that the Government might find some way to 
aid the Cuban children in parochial schools. It is, after 
all, responsible for their presence in Miami. 


Bishops on Federal Aid 


MoM" orGANS of the press have interpreted the Cath- 
olic bishops’ statement of March 2 on Federal 
aid to education as an ultimatum to the President. 
For example, the Washington Post said on March 3: 
“The statement put the Church hierarchy at direct odds 
with President Kennedy, a Catholic.” 

This interpretation, in our opinion, is exaggerated 
and unfair. The statement, released by Archbishop Karl 
J. Alter for his colleagues on the administrative board 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, carefully 
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avoided a head-on clash with the President’s views on 
the unconstitutionality of direct grants to parochial 
schools. Instead, the statement suggested long-term, 
low-interest loans, which the President discussed at 
length in his March 8 press conference. 

Furthermore, the bishops refrained from expressing 
any opposition to general Federal aid to public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The need for such a 
program, they said, “is a judgment to be based on ob- 
jective economic facts . . . and consequently Catholics 
are free to take a position in accordance with the facts.” 

Certainly, if a Catholic citizen feels that the national 
interest requires Federal aid to education, he should 
support it. He might also conceivably feel that the 
national interest requires his support of Federal aid, 
even if parochial schools are excluded from any share 
in it. 

But the bishops, along with many other people, “are 
deeply convinced that Catholic school children should 
be given the right to participate” in any Federal aid 
program that may be enacted. If these children are 
totally excluded from the program, they will be “vic- 
tims of discriminatory legislation.” 

In that case, the bishops conclude, “there will be no 
alternative but to oppose such discrimination.” We 
wonder what any rational man expects them to do ex- 
cept to oppose what they consider to be discrimination. 
Such opposition, however, is not a threat to wreck the 
whole Federal aid program. 

We for our part wish that the advocates of Federal 
aid would show readiness to listen to the other side 
of the argument. The case for Federal aid to education 
rests on the premise that better schools are a national 
need which can be adequately met only by national 
financial assistance. We agree that education is a matter 
of national concern. Although we remain skeptical 
about the extent and urgency of the need for Federal 
aid to education, we admit that where it is needed, it 
is a legitimate exercise of the Federal spending power. 

But we ask serious consideration of the fact that 
underlies the bishops’ plea. One out of seven American 
school children attends a nonpublic school, and most 
often it is a parochial school. Now, what sense does it 
make to argue that our educational needs are such as 
to require Federal aid for every school district in the 
country—and then exclude one out of every seven chil- 
dren from its benefits? 

President Kennedy has advocated Federal aid to edu- 
cation in these words: “I am convinced that the national 
interest requires us to provide every child with an op- 
portunity to develop his talents to their fullest.” But 
does “every child” mean what it says, or does it mean 
only six out of seven children? 

We are told, of course, that the Constitution prevents 
the Government from helping the school which the 
seventh child attends. The best practical answer to that 
argument was given by Bishop Lawrence J. Shehan 
when he asked: “Is there not ingenuity enough in the 
Federal Government to devise an- acceptable course 
that would safeguard the Constitution and meet, at 
least to some extent, the needs of all children?” 
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Where there is a will, there is a way. If the pro- 
ponents of Federal aid to education cannot see a wa 
to extend the aid to the seventh child, we shall be forced 
to doubt the sincerity of their plea for better educational 
facilities for all American children. 


Lift for Latin America 


- His Inaugural Address, President Kennedy spoke of 
our “special pledge to Latin America to assist free 
men and free governments in casting off the chains of 
poverty.” Now an expert in knowledge of Latin America 
has come forward with some concrete proposals for 
helping that continent to be rid of its poverty. J. Peter 
Grace, president of the shipping and chemical house of 
W. R. Grace & Co., has spent his whole life in close 
contact with the nations south of us. In a masterly book- 
let which he has just published, It is Not Too Late in 
Latin America, he indicates how U. S. know-how and 
“seed capital” can set in motion some of Latin America’s 
stagnant institutions. Here are a few of his proposals. 
> Washington should set up “a preferential situation 
for our sister nations of this hemisphere in the field of 
international economics and trade.” This will be favor- 
ing one area of the world over others, but we must 
recognize that between us and Latin America “a family 
relationship exists.” 

> To solve the land-ownership problem in Latin Amer- 
ica, we ought to offer “an all-out Lend-Lease program 
to provide road-building, land-clearing, irrigation and 
transportation equipment to colonize and develop its 
millions of fertile acres of virgin land.” The problem is 
not so much to redistribute the land among the people, 
as to redistribute the people on the land. “Presently too 
many are crowded into the large cities, narrow coastal 
valleys and rugged mountain areas.” 

b> Housing needs are appalling in much of Latin Amer- 
ica. But “there exist in Latin America impressive 
amounts of individual savings which could be chan- 
neled into sound home-building programs if the appro- 
priate machinery in the form of savings and loan 
associations were available.” Our financial experts, or- 
ganized into’a Senior Specialists’ Corps, could bring to 
Latin America the fruit of their experience in such 
agencies as our Federal Housing Administration, our 
Home Loan Bank Board and others. 

> To provide teachers for Latin America, our Govern- 
ment should select “some twenty of the best teachers 
colleges in the United States” to train “2,000 students 
per year, each for a two-year course.” The cost: about 
$3,000 per student annually. 

> “Nothing so absorbs the imagination of the youthful 
population as the reports they hear about North Amer- 
ican progress in science.” To capitalize on that interest, 
we should found an Inter-American Medical Center 
somewhere in Latin America and an Inter-American 
Science Center here in the United States. 

> “The U. S. Government should make a policy deci- 
sion to encourage private investment in high-risk under- 
developed areas such as Latin America.” This can 
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operate in various ways: by tax deferral on income, by 
tax sparing “where the foreign country has offered in- 
centives to attract U. S. private capital,” by some sort of 
insurance against expropriation. The industrialization 
that took place in Puerto Rico in the past decade can be 
duplicated in other countries. All this seems to be a 
necessity if permanent solutions are sought for our 
rapidly expanding neighbors to the South. 

> “Through a better selection of the motion pictures 
we export to these neighbors” understanding between 
our countries can be readily improved. In more con- 
crete terms: “a voluntary Industry Committee of the 
motion-picture producers and distributors should select 
for export motion pictures which do not misrepresent 
American life.” 

These are only a few of the excellent suggestions in 
Mr. Grace’s booklet. It is highly recommended that 
readers request a free copy from W. R. Grace & Co., 
7 Hanover Square, New York 5, N.Y. 


Tale of Cooperation 


NE oF the most sensitive nerves in the whole field 
of “censorship” of reading material has been the 
operation of the National Office for Decent Literature 
(NODL). In particular, the one aspect of NODL’s cam- 
paign that used to arouse the ire of such anticensorship 
organizations as the American Civil Liberties Union 
and the American Book Publishers’ Council was the use 
made of the NODL’s list of “Publications Disapproved 
for Youth” by police officials and other nonjudicial indi- 
viduals or agencies. The classic case of such use of 
NODL’s lists occurred in Youngstown, Ohio, in 1953. 
The chief of police in that town, armed with a NODL 
list, ordered newsdealers to clear their stands of the dis- 
approved material, threatening legal penalties upon 
failure to comply. The case went to the courts, where it 
was determined that the police official had exceeded 
his authority. This case is discussed at length in Cath- 
olic Viewpoint on Censorship, by Harold C. Gardiner 
(Hanover House, 1958, pp. 117-118). 

Considering this case as something of a challenge to 
the NODL, Fr. Gardiner went on to suggest that the 
NODL should be prompt to disavow such misuse of its 
lists. It happened too often in the past that when such 
misuses occurred, the ACLU or the ABPC was all too 
ready to pounce upon the National Office for Decent 
Literature with proof that the NODL was tacitly 
approving police or other extralegal intervention. 

It is most heartening to report that this readiness to 
hurl charges is to a great extent a thing of the past. A 
recent letter from NODL headquarters states, in part: 

[Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship] mentions 
that NODL should have a tighter rein, if possible, 
on its subordinates through a line of communica- 
tion that would enable it to speak out when such 
an action as that in Youngstown takes place. Ac- 
tually, we now have these “watchdogs,” through 
an agreement with the ACLU and the American 

Book Publishers’ Council. In any instance where 
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they can present evidence that the NODL listing 

is being misused, we will immediately write the 

offender and state our position. 

In other words, the organizations that in the past had 
been most ready to charge the NODL with lighthearted 
disregard of responsibility for use of its lists are now 
collaborating with the NODL to check the intrusion of 
police power into a field that is essentially one of 
organizing public opinion. 

It may seem a bit gratuitous to congratulate all par- 
ties concerned for this development of cooperation. 
Steps toward it were undoubtedly well in progress long 
before Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship came off the 
press. The conclusion is not one of determining a post 
or propter hoc. It is rather the conclusion that coopera- 
tion by different civic groups, even by those whose phi- 
losophy is basically divergent, can work on the practical 
level toward the removal of controversy and recrimi- 
nation. 

Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship concludes (p. 150) 
with this hope: “The rock-bottom foundation for this 
suggestion—or, if you will, plea—that avenues toward 
cooperation be mutually explored is the existence of 
good will on both sides to the controversy.” That good 
will does exist and has been fruitfully put into operation 
is nowhere better exemplified in the whole field of 
censorship than in the above passage in the communi- 
cation from the NODL. It demonstrates that ACLU and 
ABPC, if not yet quite ready to lie down like lambs with 
the Catholic agency of “censorship,” have at least 
ceased to bare their fangs at presumed Catholic com- 
plaisance over the use of police pressure to enforce 
“Catholic morality.” 


Dig Down for Freedom 


A FULL-PAGE ADVERTISEMENT in the New York Times 
one recent Sunday expounds a brand of uncommon 
good sense that cries out to be reprinted in every paper 
in the land. It was about opposing communism, and it 
led off this way: 
We face harsh realities. The very potency of the 
atom has panicked many among us. Peace at any, 
cost has become the object r some leaders for 
whom previously freedom was the brightest pur- 
pose. . Communism is no longer “a riddle 
wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma.” If we re- 
gard it as such, we render ourselves helpless before 
it... . The disarmed mind, today, is as vulnerable 
to Communist take-over as is the disarmed nation. 
These few sentences give a hint of the tone, although 
only a fragment of the content, of a remarkably well- 
written manifesto entitled FREE MEN MUST RALLY. It was 
signed by the board of trustees of Freedom House. 

Frankly, there are far more foolish and confused anti- 
Communists around than is good for us. Thank heaven, 
then, for the vigorous, canny and effective anti-Com- 
munists of Freedom House (20 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N.Y.). We support many causes, but we don’t often 
recommend that readers dig down and help one of 
them. We do now. And we mean with money! 
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The Date of the Qumran Scrolls 
Joseph A. Fitzmyer, S.J. 


again. One aspect of that battle has been their 

date. Though it is widely accepted in scholarly 
circles today that the Qumran or Dead Sea scrolls and 
fragmeuts come from the period between roughly 150 
B. C. and A. D. 70, their date is still viewed in popular 
writing as a source of some concern. This is due in part 
to maverick scholarly opinion, and in part also, perhaps 
chiefly, to the uncertainty which prevailed in the first 
few years after the discovery, before the archeological 
excavation of the Qumran area. 

That it is still a matter of concern is evident from 
newspaper reactions to a recent refinement of scientific 
method. On January 1! it was announced that scientists 
of the National Bureau of Standards in Washington had 
refined the technique of radiocarbon dating of ancient 
organic materials by a redetermination of the decay rate 
of radioactive carbon. The correction adds nearly two 
hundred years to the estimated half life of this carbon 
isotope. The half life is now reckoned at 5,760 years, 
whereas it was formerly believed to be 5,568 years. This 
is obviously a significant gain in precision. But it is note- 
worthy that of the hundreds of ancient materials sub- 
mitted to this dating technique only its bearing on the 
Dead Sea scrolls made the headlines. 

It is well to recall that when the radiocarbon dating 
of material from Qumran Cave I was first made, it was 
not fragments of the scrolls themselves which were 
dated, but a few ounces of the linen wrappings of the 
scrolls which had been stored in jars in that cave. On 
January 9, 1951 Prof. Willard F. Libby, then at the In- 
stitute for Nuclear Studies of the University of Chicago, 
reported: “We have completed a measurement on the 
linen wrappings from the Dead Sea scrolls. . . . The 
cate obtained is 1917, plus or minus 200 years, or 33 
A. D., plus or minus 200.” This meant a date between 
A. D. 233 and 168 B. C. Subsequently, samples of palm- 
wood from the ruins of the Qumran “monastery” were 
tested, yielding a median (average) date of 7 B. C.- 
A. D. 18 with a standard deviation of 80 years—that is, 
chances are quite good that the palmwood dated from 
that period or within 40 years of the central date in it. 

Now as a result of the new refinement of the half life 
of radioactive carbon, we are told that the date obtained 
from the linen wrappings must be pushed back to 20 


Ts BATTLE OF THE SCROLLS has made the news 





Fr. FirzMyer, professor of New Testament studies at 
Woodstock College in Maryland, spent a year in Jerusa- 
lem investigating the Scrolls and has written several 
scholarly articles on them. 
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B. C. No indication has been given of a change in the 
margin of deviation, which probably remains the same. 
This date, then, is at least an interesting confirmation of 
the antiquity of the deposit and significant in that the 
refinement of the radiocarbon technique has been made 
in the direction of an older date. If it were needed, this 
is but another nail in the coffin of the maverick opinion 
that the Dead Sea scrolls are a medieval hoax. 

However, the question arises frequently, “Why have 
not fragments of the scrolls been dated by this process?” 
I do not know the full answer to this question. Many of 
the uninscribed fragments, broken-off edges of scrolls 
and ends of blank columns, which lie in boxes in the 
“scrollery” of the Palestine Archeological Museum in 
Jordanian Jerusalem, could have been used for this pur- 
pose. But since even these blank fragments are precious, 
having been bought at the same high price as the in- 
scribed material (in 1957 it was $2.80 per square centi- 
meter ), there is reluctance to submit them to the Libby 
process, which calls for the burning of a sizable quan- 
tity of the material to be tested. 

A new process of radiocarbon dating, however, has 
been developed at the U. S. Geological Survey Labora- 
tory in Washington, which needs only a few grams of 
material and it is now feasible. But the main reason why 
it has not been done so far is the wide margin of devia- 
tion or range of possible error. The archeologists and 
the scholars working in Jerusalem have felt that until 
the radiocarbon technique is more refined and devel- 
oped, they could come closer to the actual dates by the 
congeries of evidence derived from their archeological 
and paleographical methods, which yield dates within 
a margin of fifty years. This is more satisfying than the 
“plus or minus 200 years” of the radiocarbon date. How- 
ever, there is no reason why some of the blank fragments 
should not be submitted to the test now. 

The stratigraphical results of the completed excava- 
tion of the Qumran “monastery” show that the site was 
settled by the Essene sect in the third quarter of the 
second century B. C. Coins, pottery and several other 
features all point to this period. The main period of 
occupation of the site extended.from roughly 100 B. C. 
to about 31 B. C., when a severe earthquake, mentioned 
by Josephus, the Jewish historian, hit the place. 

Qumran was again settled from the time of Archelaus 
(4 B. C.) until its violent destruction by the Romans, 
probably in the summer of A. D. 68. Roman arrowheads 
have been found in the stratum related to the layer of 
ashes which attest this final period of main occupation. 
For a short time after A. D. 70, Roman soldiers seem 
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to have inhabited a post erected on a corner of the ruins. 
But they seem to have had nothing to do with the sect 
itself, whose existence there thus dates roughly from 150 
B. C. to A. D. 70. 

A definite correlation has been established between 
the pottery found in the “monastery” and that of the 
caves in which the fragments and scrolls have been 
found, thus linking the documents found there to the 
sect that used the Qumran communal center. It is also 
highly improbable that the several caves which are situ- 
ated on the plateau on which the “monastery” itself was 
built are unrelated to it. 

Moreover, paleographic studies of the development of 
the scripts used in the Qumran scrolls, when compared 
with other dated documents, have in general confirmed 
the archeological dating. At least three different “hands” 
have been distinguished: the archaic, the Hasmonaean 
and the Herodian. (The last two derive their names 
from the corresponding periods of Jewish history, both 
ot which fall within the period mentioned above. ) Thus, 
the date of 20 B. C. (with its margin of deviation), 
obtained from the new refinement of the radiocarbon 
technique, is a useful confirmation of this data. 





CARBON-DATING AND HALF LIFE 


All living things—from plants to man—have ra- 
dioactive carbon in their systems during life. It 
comes from the atmosphere. When a living thing 
dies, it no longer absorbs radioactive carbon, but 
whatever it has absorbed during life continues to 
radiate after death—thus providing a kind of 
“clock,” because the radiation dissipates at a con- 
stant rate. 

The “half life” of a radioactive material means 
the time during which one half of its contained 
radiant energy will “decay.” For some radioactive 
materials, this is measured in minutes and even 
seconds; for others, like carbon, it involves thou- 
sands of years. 





Associated Press story (1/10/61) 








Little publicity has been given to another method of 
dating, which has been developed by scientists and also 
applied to the fragments of the scrolls themselves. A 
group of English leather experts, refining a method 
apparently first developed in this country, used it on 
some of the blank fragments secured from the Jerusalem 
Museum in 1958. Working at the Department of Leather 
Industries of the University of Leeds, they measured the 
shrinkage temperature of the fibers of the fragments. 

The fragments used were parchment, not leather (i. e. 
tanned hides), made mainly from the skins of sheep and 
goats, which had been unhaired and allowed to dry 
under tension. Such skins have a fibrous component 
called collagen, which undergoes degeneration with the 
passage of time. The degenerative changes are reflected 
: the lowering of the shrinkage temperature of the 

bers. 

When such fibers are compared with others from 
parchments of a known age, a relative dating can be 
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obtained. The technique was applied to several groups 
of skin fragments: English parchments from A. D. 1193- 
1955; parchments from the Wadi Murabba’at caves, 
some of which are internally datable to the time of the 
Second Jewish Revolt against Rome (A. D. 132-4); 
fragments from Qumran Cave IV; fragments of Egyp- 
tian Aramaic letters of the fifth century B. C.; and Egyp- 
tian rawhide axe-hafting from about 1300 B. C. 


HE RESULTS? The shrinkage temperature of the Qum- 

ran Cave IV fragments was closer to the old ma- 
terial than to that of the first group, and “slightly older 
than the Murabba’at samples, the age of which is well 
authenticated,” according to D. Burton, J. B. Poole and 
R. Reed, authors of “A New Approach to the Dating of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in the August 15, 1959 issue of 
Nature. Hence, once again, even though this process 
does not yield an absolute date, it provides a significant 
relative dating. The Qumran Cave IV fragments are 
older than the material from Murabba’at, i. e., older than 
the first part of the second century of the Christian era. 
The date is another confirmation of that obtained by the 
archeologists and paleographers. 

It should be obvious that we can never obtain cer- 
tainty about the dating of this material, barring a future 
discovery of some object or document bearing an ex- 
plicit date. What we have at present is a date which is 
supported by evidence of various sorts. The cautions 
expressed by scientists about the dating techniques 
merely repeat those of the archeologists and paleog- 
raphers. ly 

Apropos of the radiocarbon technique, the English 
scientists mentioned above said: “The exactness of this 
dating technique for archeological purposes is limited, 
and the method can give at best only general confirma- 
tion of dates established by other means.” And of their 
own technique they expressed a similar caution: 

It should be emphasized that this method of 
dating necessarily only gives a general guide to the 
date at which the scroll materials themselves were 
processed from animal skins. It throws no direct 
light on the dates at which the scrolls were copied 
and deposited in the caves. 

Even allowing several years to pass between the treat- 
ment of the skins for writing and the actual writing on 
them, we may assume that the interval is not so great 
as to invalidate this evidence as a general confirmation 
of the date already established by other means. 

If the radiocarbon technique is refined still more and 
applied to the fragments themselves, then we may hope 
for a more accurate determination of their age. All the 
evidence at present points to a period prior to and con- 
temporary with the birth of Christianity. This dating 
is, therefore, crucial in the discussion of the further 
questions of the influences, direct or indirect, of these 
writings or of the Jewish sect which produced them on 
the New Testament and the nascent Christian Church. 

e ® 

Readers are urged to supplement their knowledge 

of carbon dating by reading this week's Science 

column, which follows immediately.——Ep. 
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Radiocarbon Dating 


Radiocarbon dating is a method of de- 
termining the age of an organic sub- 
stance by measuring the amount of 
carbon-14 it contains. It is obvious that 
a scientific method of dating bones, 
clothing and wood can have great value 
in archeology, anthropology and _his- 
tory. 

Radiocarbon dating was developed 
by Dr. Willard F. Libby in 1946. Its 
basic ideas can be grasped without 
knowledge of physics. All we need for a 
start is one scientific fact and two as- 
sumptions that scientists consider to be 
eminently reasonable. 

1. It is a fact that carbon-14 is a 
radioactive element which, independ- 
ently of its environment, undergoes 
an atomic breakdown at a _ precisely 
measurable rate. 

2. Our first assumption is that the 
earth has been bombarded by energetic 
cosmic rays from outer space for many 
thousands of years: the “firing rate” of 
this atomic artillery has been essentially 
constant during late geological history. 

3. Our second assumption is that dur- 
ing this same long period, the amount 
of nitrogen in the earth’s atmosphere 
has not changed significantly. 

e o 

Now let us do a little theorizing 
about these three apparently unrelated 
statements. 

As the endless hail of cosmic radi- 
ation pounds the upper air, it changes 
some of the nitrogen into carbon-14 
(the number of atoms thus transmuted 
averages out to 420 per second for 
every square inch of the earth’s sur- 
face). 

The carbon-14, reacting with oxygen 
in the air and thereby forming carbon 
dioxide, is gradually dispersed through 
the entire atmosphere by the winds, or, 
in the course of centuries, goes into 
solution in the seas. The important 
thing to note is that carbon-14, formed 
anywhere in the high atmosphere, will 
eventually be distributed uniformly 
throughout the vast reservoir of ordi- 
nary carbon dioxide in the air and the 
waters, 

Next we must note that all organic 
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living things contain carbon; it is an 
essential ingredient of living matter. 
But where does this carbon come from? 
Plant life derives most of its carbon 
from carbon dioxide in the air or water. 
Animals live on plants and thus, in the 
end, their carbon content is also drawn 
from the earth’s “carbon bank.” 

But if all living things contain car- 
bon derived from ordinary carbon di- 
oxide, they also contain radioactive 
carbon-14. It is taken up in the same 
vital processes as ordinary carbon be- 
cause the two are chemically indis- 
tinguishable. Observe what follows! 
Since carbon-14 forms a definite per- 
—. of the carbon that is available 
anywhere as a constituent of life, then 
an ounce of carbon in any living whale 
contains just as much carbon-14 as an 
ounce of carbon from a living oak tree. 
More important for our present pur- 
pose: if our two initial assumptions 
were correct, then two or ten or fifty 
thousand years ago an ounce of living 
carbon contained just as much carbon- 
14 as an ounce of living matter does 
today. And thereby hangs the tale of 
radiocarbon dating. 

For when a living thing dies, its 
dynamic carbon processes stop. It dies 
with a certain amount of carbon in its 
tissues and a definite percentage of that 
carbon is radioactive carbon-14 which 
is beginning to turn back into nitrogen. 
As long as a substance is alive, about 
430 carbon-14 atoms are reverting to 
nitrogen each minute for every ounce 
of carbon the living being contains. But 
if, for example, the decay rate in this 
wool blanket drops to 215 per minuté, 
then the wool was sheared from the 
sheep’s back 5,760 years ago! If the 
radioactive count in this wood from an 
ancient fireplace is only 108, then the 
tree died 11,520 years ago. If this 
human skull gives out 54 counts per 
minute, then its prehistoric owner had 
his floruit around 15,000 B.C. 

The theory now looks fine. We can 
tell how long ago this or that organic 
specimen lived by measuring how fast 
its original endowment of carbon-14 is 
suffering atomic transformation. Is there 
any way of making such a delicate 
determination? 

There is, but we do not need to 
describe its mechanism here. The in- 
strument usually employed is _ the 
Geiger counter, an electronic device 
that can automatically register a click 
every time a carbon-14 atom gives up 
the ghost in its vicinity. 

Although the theory of radiocarbon 
dating seems simple, the application 
of it is open to many sources of error 
and requires refined techniques if sub- 





stantial accuracy in dating is to be 
achieved. At present, to make a good 
determination, a laboratory needs about 
an ounce of organic material to work 
with. Before a Geiger count is run, CLs 
the specimen must be physically and 
chemically freed of any extraneous 
carbon that may have contaminated it 
since the moment of death. The Geiger 
counter itself must be elaborately 
shielded from any background radiation 
that would trigger it into making a false 
count, thereby giving a false date. The 
basic validity of the whole method 
depends on the accuracy with which 
we know the rate at which carbon-14 
decays. 
* 2 

At present, under ideal circum- 
stances, radiocarbon dating can deter- 
mine the age of a 2,000-year-old speci- 
men within about 25 years. Naturally, 
when we attempt to date much older 
organic substances, the errors accumu- 
late and the accuracy of the dating 
rapidly falls off. In many cases, the 
carbon technique gives substantially 
valid dates up to 30,000 years back. 
The limit of its current usefulness, 
under the best of conditions, is to meas- 
ure intervals up to 50,000 years ago. 

Radiocarbon dating is just one of the 
newer dating tools which are becoming 
available for archeological purposes. 
The most recent that I have read about 
involves glassware. When objects of 
glass are buried in the soil or in water, 
they may suffer chemical deterioration 





which results in a surface crust. If the 
changes are annual or cyclic, separate 
crustal layers are built up, similar to 
the growth rings of a tree, and by count- 
ing them under a miscroscope, an esti- 
mate can be made of the time when the 
object was lost to sight. The oldest ob- 
ject thus far tested by this method was 
a glass fragment found in the ruins of 
ancient Sardis. It was buried, give or 
take ten years, in 378 A. D. 

Dr. Libby, a 1960 Nobel Prize chem- 
ist, is now off on a new tack. He is 
trying to build an atomic clock out 
of rhenium-187 and iodine-129; with 
it he hopes to date fossils half a bil- 
lion years old. If he has luck, geology 
will prosper. 

L. C. McHucu 
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Blue and Gray 
James S. Ruby 


N THE AFTERNOON of July 21, 1861, Very Rev. 
O John Early, S.J., the 21st president of George- 


town College, stood on the porch of the Old 
South Building, which had been erected in 1791, with 
LF airfax McLaughlin, a graduate of the college the 
previous June, listening to noises from across the Po- 
tomac. The noises were the artillery of McDowell and 
Beauregard dueling at Manassas Junction, 25 miles to 
the southwest. The noises became louder and closer, 
and columns of Federal cavalry appeared across the 
river in what is now Arlington County, racing to the 
safety of the city of Washington. Fr. Early, in the great- 
est understatement of a Georgetown president, said: 
“McDowell is not winning.” He wasn't. 

Georgetown College, when Fr. Early succeeded Fr. 
Maguire in the presidency, numbered some three hun- 
dred students. All were not collegians. There were 
youngsters of nine and ten, and older, in First Rudi- 
ments, Second Rudiments, Classics, and the older 
collegians in Philosophy. Georgetown, even in those 
early days, was a national institution, but with a South- 
ern complexion. From the post-Revolutionary days of 
the Carrolls, the Brents, the Pyes and the Fenwicks, 
many of Georgetown’s students were from Southern 
Maryland, and in 1861 Southern Maryland was heavily 
secessionist. Louisiana was heavily Catholic; many of 
its Catholic planters were men of substance; few Cath- 
olic schools existed in the deep South; and so many 
Louisianans came to Georgetown College that the 
school’s catalogue in 1858 shows 68 from the State of 
Louisiana and only 66 from the District of Columbia. 

The coastal cities of the Carolinas and of Georgia had 
many prosperous Catholic landholders, and many of 
them sent their sons to the old college. In addition, 
Northern Virginia had scant educational opportunities, 
and families of the area, Catholic and Protestant, sent 
their sons to Georgetown, where there was, thanks to 
Archbishop Carroll’s insistence, no religious test for 
admission, nor any specific church attendance required 
except that “dictated by the parents of the students.” 

In the two years immediately before the beginning 
of the war, there was intense military activity at the 
college, and a company of cadets became enthusiasti- 
cally proficient at drill under the direction of Fr. James 





Dr. Rusy, who directs the activities of the Georgetown 
University Alumni Association, has long been a student 
of the Civil War. He dug this fascinating aspect of 
the history of that war out of his records and out of 
the files in the National Archives. 
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Clark, S.J., who had graduated from the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point in 1829 and resigned from the 
Army the following year to enter the Society of Jesus. 
At West Point Fr. Clark had been a classmate of Cadet 
Robert Edward Lee, of Virginia. 

With the election of Abraham Lincoln, secession talk 
was prevalent at Georgetown, and on January 2, 1861, 
Southern students began leaving for their homes. Stu- 
dents continued to drop off in small numbers until the 
latter part of April, at which time more than a hundred 
withdrew within a day or two. Since many parents in 
the North also took alarm, the departures were in both 
directions. 

Before all the Southern students had departed, an 
incident occurred illustrating the strong feelings of 
students from the seceding States. Capt. Frederick E. 
Prime, a topographical engineer in the Army, with a 
fellow officer who was an old student of the college, 
came to observe the landscape from the elevated win- 
dows of the college buildings with a view to select- 
ing camping sites. While they were inside, their horses 
attracted attention, and the Southern students formed 
a line on either side of the road. As the officers in blue 
rode between the ranks, one of the Southern students 
stepped forward, took off his cap and shouted: “Three 
cheers for Jeff Davis and the Southern Confederacy.” 
Captain Prime, a New Yorker, took it in good part and 
answered: “Hurrah, boys! I was once a boy myself.” 

On the morning of May 4, Fr. Early was notified by 
the War Department to prepare to house the 69th Regi- 
ment, New York National Guard, and before evening 
the grounds resounded to the tramp of boots and the 
clank of muskets. The regiment stayed until May 24, 
and then departed for the army gathering in Virginia. 
A week later the War Department ordered accommoda- 
tions for the 79th New York, and the regiment stayed 
until early July. 

The university's archives have many documents re- 
lating to the war and to some of the Georgetown grad- 
uates and former students, but many of the documents, 
while mentioning “almost everyone is in it,” fail to 
name the actual participants. Two years ago, the 
Georgetown University Alumni Association determined 
to observe the Civil War Centennial by publishing as 
complete a roster as possible of all Georgetown men 
who participated on either side. 

The search has been sometimes fascinating, some- 
times frustrating. For example, a young student climbed 
the college wall, crossed the river and joined the First 
Maryland Battery (Confederate). Somehow he suc- 
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ceeded in getting a letter back to the college to explain 
his absence. He mentioned his pleasure at finding seven 
of his schoolmates in the battery, but did not name 
them. With the assistance of the Hall of Records of the 
State of Maryland at Annapolis, we were able to check 
the roster of the battery and found not eight, but 14. 

Another former student wrote that during the Con- 
federate raid on Harrisburg, Pa., he was acting “in a 
military capacity” and was captured by the Confeder- 
ate cavalry. “So many of my schoolmates were in the 
company which captured me, that I was released.” 
Again, no names are given, but since there were 24 
Georgetown men in the Second Maryland Cavalry, we 
can be relatively certain of the outfit. 

Acts of extreme heroism emerge on every page of our 
roster, which, though probably not complete, contains 
the names of 957 Confederates and 220 Federals. There 
was Charles Francis Rand of Batavia, N.Y., who, as a 
lad of 19 was talking to his friend the telegrapher in 
the railroad station when the President’s call for 75,000 
volunteers came over the wires late at night for pub- 
lication in the morning. Rand sought out the Adjutant 
General of the New York State militia and signed up on 
the spot, thereby becoming the first volunteer for the 
Union. 

Untrained, armed only with a Harpers Ferry muzzle- 
loading musket, he went with his regiment, the 18th 
New York, to Manassas Junction, Va., where the outfit 
was assigned to cover Blackburn’s Ford on Bull Run. 
When the opposing Confederate regiment burst out of 
the woods, the regiment, almost to a man, turned and 
ran. The almost, in this case, was Rand who held his 
ground, firing his musket and hitting nothing. The Con- 
federate colonel, loath to see a brave man die (those 
were the gentlemanly early days of the war), told Rand 
to go away—which he prudently did. 

Not long x after Bull Run, the Federal Congress author- 
ized the Medal of Honor, and Rand decided that he 
had earned it. His frequent applications were refused, 
since there were no witnesses to his bravery. Rand 
fought on, was wounded at Gaines’ Mill, hospitalized 
in Washington and finally assigned to duty as a hospital 
steward. While on that duty he enrolled at George- 
town’s 14-year-old medical school, and won his degree. 
At long last, in 1896, the colonel of the Confederate 
Regiment which he had fought single-handed at Black- 
burn’s Ford came forward with some of his staff and 
executed the affidavit of Rand’s bravery, which the War 
Department accepted. Rand was not the first to receive 
the Medal of Honor, but his medal came to him for the 
first act of bravery for which that coveted prize was 
awarded. 

Charles J. Faulkner, class of 1822, of (West) Virginia, 
studied law and entered politics after receiving his 
Georgetown degree. He had a notable career in the 
Virginia House of Delegates and in the State Senate, 
was elected to the 32nd and three succeeding U.S. Con- 
gresses, and was appointed Minister to France by Presi- 
dent Buchanan. Returning to the United States, he was 
detained as a prisoner of state because of his outspoken 
secessionist sympathies. Finally exchanged for a New 
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York congressman who was being held by the Confed- 
erate government, he entered the Confederate army 
and became Assistant Adjutant General to Gen. Thomas 
J. (Stonewall) Jackson. After the war he returned to 
the U.S. Congress, the 44th, as a member from West 
Virginia. He was a cousin of Belle Boyd, the Confed- 
erate spy. 

Lewis Addison Armistead of the College Class of 





1834 left Georgetown for the Military Academy at West 
Point, where he lasted two years before being dismissed 
in 1836 for breaking a mess-hall plate over the head of 
Cadet Jubal Anderson Early. After dismissal he won 
appointment to the Re gular Army and was twice 
brevetted for gallantry in the Mexican War. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, Armistead took 
command of the 57th Virginia Infantry, and in 1862 
was promoted to brigadier general and given command 
of a brigade in Pickett’s Division, which he led with dis- 
tinction from the Peninsula campaign to Gettysburg. 
In the latter battle, he took his brigade into action on 
the third day in the second rank of the division, sup- 
porting Garnett and Kemper. Unhorsed, he put his 
cap on the point of his sword as a rallying mark for 
his men. He alone of the Confederate generals engaged 
reached the objective, scaled the low stone wall and 
drove the Union gunners from their pieces, only to fall, 
mortaily wounded, with his hand on a captured cannon. 
He died two days later in a Federal hospital. 

Not all of the heroes were general officers of military 
background. There were others like William Reynolds 
Cowardin of Richmond, Va., of the class of 1871. At the 
age of 13 he enlisted as a private, Company G, Third 
Battalion, Virginia Local Defense. This was the famous 
“Bovs Battalion” which stopped the Federal cavalry 
during Col. Ulric Dahlgren’s raid on Richmond to liber- 
ate the prisoners in Libby Prison and to assassinate 
Jefferson Davis. After the war he studied at George- 
town, entered the Society of Jesus and was ordained by 
Cardinal Gibbons on April 3, 1880. 

Ordained with Fr. Cowardin was Fr. Patrick H. Bren- 
nan, S.J., (M.D. ’67), who had served as fourth cor- 
poral, Company D, 134th Pennsylvania Infantry at 
Antietam, Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. After 
the ordination Cardinal Gibbons told the two men how 
wonderful it was that soldiers who but a few years be- 
fore had been shooting at each other should be sharing 
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in the same ordination ceremony. Fr. Brennan replied: 
“Sure, Your Eminence, he couldn’t hit the side of a 
barn.” 

James Ryder Randall had been a student at George- 
town in the class of 1856, but withdrew during his final 
year at college for reasons of health and secured a 
teaching position in Louisiana. News of the “Baltimore 
Massacre” reached him through a newspaper account 
which reported the death, at the hands of the Sixth 
Massachusetts Infantry, of his Georgetown roommate 
Frank X. Ward. Randall immediately penned “Mary- 
land! My Maryland!” as an impassioned plea to his 
native Maryland to secede and “avenge the patriotic 
gore that flecked the streets of Baltimore.” As it hap- 
pened, Ward had not been killed but only slightly 
wounded, and survived to serve with distinction in the 
Confederate Army, surrendering in April, 1865 as “Cap- 
tain, Army of Northern Virginia.” Randall’s song, though 
not successful in securing the secession of Maryland, 
lives on as the official song of the Old Line State. 

Randall further demonstrated his fanatical love for 
the South and the romanticism of ante-bellum life there 
in the dirge he wrote upon learning of the death of 
another college friend, Placide Bossier, A.B. ’60, private, 
Company G, Third Regiment (Pelican Rangers), Lou- 
isiana Infantry, who was killed in action, August 10, 
1861 at the battle of Oak Hills, Mo.: 

* Ah, friend! in the tender college time 

No evil deed could stain thee, 
And now, ’mid the combat’s iron chime 
In purity they've slain thee. 


Sans peur et sans reproche to live, 
Sans peur the foe defying, 

Sans peur et sans reproche we give 
Thy epitaph when dying. 


When the Southern bullet sang the knell 

Of the ravaging invader, 

Then, then triumphantly he fell, 

Our spotless young crusader; 

With the loud hurrah and the dauntless tramp 
Of the charging Creole yeomen, 

He fell where the cherubim encamp 

With his face to the flying foemen. 


The blood moon guides its torch of light 
Through the smoke envolumed valleys, 

And the hillocks tell where the reddest fight 
Shook the quick convulsive rallies: 

In the foremost phalanx he shall rest 

His head in the dust declining, 

The rifle shielding the soldier breast— 

The cross on a saint-heart shining! 

A classmate of Placide Bossier, Theodore J. Dimitry 
of Louisiana, private, Company D, Louisiana Guard 
Artillery, also demonstrated the devotion of the dedi- 
cated rebel when he deserted the Army of Northern 
Virginia at Appomattox Court House in order to avoid 
the bitterness of surrender. Among the remnants of 
Lee’s army who laid down their arms on April 9, 1865, 
were 33 of his fellow alumni. Eleven fellow George- 


itown alumni in blue were there to accept the surrender. 
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St. Patrick: 461-1961 


anniversary of the passing of its national hero, 

St. Patrick of Armagh, the man through whom 
the character, history and destiny of that whole nation 
were essentially changed. 

This Patrick, who freely styled himself “a sinner, most 
unlearned, the least of all the faithful, and utterly de- 
spised by many,” was one of the outstanding men of his 
century. He possessed neither the speculative genius of 
Augustine nor the administrative talent of Leo I. But, 
like these two distinguished contemporaries, he was a 
saint of vast energy, unbending determination and 
broad vision. He was a veritable maker of history. With- 
in the framework of Christianity, his historical great- 
ness derives from his role as a pioneer missionary. His 
apostolate in Ireland, in “the utmost parts of the world,” 
opened up new horizons to the Church in an age other- 
wise characterized by gloomy defeatism. 


O MARCH 17 the Irish Church observes the 1,500th 





Fr. McNatty, s.j., lectures on ecclesiastical history 
and is a specialist in medieval Irish studies. 
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Robert E. McNally 


The very century in which the Roman Empire was 
shortening the lines of its military and cultural influence 
in the north of Europe saw St. Patrick opening up fron- 
tiers virtually closed to Christianity. He won te the 
universal Church a new people, whose native brillliance 
would radiate throughout the Western world within a 


‘few generations of the saint’s death and whose mark 


would remain on the Church to the present day. 

Actually, a good-sized library could be formed from 
the numerous books and monographs that have been 
devoted to study of St. Patrick’s life and times. The 
historical sources available to Patrician scholars are very 
scanty, frequently discrepant and certainly overlaid 
with legend. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
precise place which the saint occupies in Western his- 
tory has received a wide variety of interpretations in 
the course of the past one hundred years. 

There have been scholars who rejected the historicity 
of St. Patrick in view of the fantastic portrayal, more 
poetic than historic, which he had received at the 
hands of the Old Irish fili (bards). He was simply re- 
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garded as the mythological end product of the very 
active Irish imagination, the personification of the 
Celtic sun god or the mysterious water nymph who 
frequented the Celtic fountains. 

It is one of the striking paradoxes of Patrician scholar- 
ship that contemporaneously with diminution of the 
reality of St. Patrick a school of thought emerged that 
magnified him into a multiplicity of different historical 
persons. The traditional St. Patrick was regarded as a 
synthesis of two Patricks: Patrick Senior and Patrick 
Junior; or even of three Patricks: Patrick Palladius, Sen 
Patrick and Patrick MacCalphurn. It was all a matter 
of properly analyzing a composite picture. 

At the same time, the Patrician chronology was dis- 
placed into the late fifth century, the early fourth cen- 
tury or even into the second century. Protestants 
claimed him as their saint, and Catholic scholars hotly 
refuted this claim. He has been called an Italian, a Ro- 
man, an Englishman and a Frenchman. No possibility 
has been overlooked. No theory has been left untried. 


‘ipod ENOUGH, after a century of hypothesis and 
counterhypothesis, the circle has closed; Patrician 
scholarship is now generally content with one St. Pat- 
rick of Armagh, one national apostle of Ireland. 

It was St. Patrick’s misfortune—at least, as far as 
historical research is concerned—to have been born and 
to have died in late antiquity. His life span (ca. 389- 
461) reaches from the fourth to the fifth century, a 
period of Western history marked by decline, decadence 
and collapse. 

In his boyhood, the Roman military occupation of 
Britain was finally terminated and the island thrown 
open to foreign invasion. As he grew into manhood, he 
witnessed the cultural displacement of Europe before 
the vast movement of the Germanic people toward 
the West. In his lifetime Eternal Rome was defeated 
and captured by the furious Visigoths, a humiliation 
which the Western world would long remember. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that almost every page of the 
historical sources which have survived from this age 
is filled with dark brooding, fearful wondering and 
cultural fatigue. 

The world of St. Patrick was a world of collapse. 
In the debris of that great cultural disaster the sources 
of his life were almost irretrievably buried, and _be- 
neath it all the real saint seemed to vanish. But for 
more than a century scholarship has worked patiently 
and methodically to recover every last splinter and frag- 
ment of the historical St. Patrick, and to reconstruct 
him for the modern world. The task has not been easy; 
the results have not always satisfied. But the true fig- 
ure of the saint, though still marred with deep scars, is 














emerging ever more clearly from the shadowy past. 

Perhaps a certain portion of the difficulty in discover- 
ing St. Patrick is rooted in the character of the saint 
himself. He was before all else a saint, and saints are 
never obvious people. Even to his beloved contempo- 
raries he was an enigma—a situation which he sensed 
keenly. “Although I am imperfect in many things,” he 
writes in his Confession, “I nevertheless wish that my 
brethren and kinsmen should know what sort of a per- 
son I am, so that they may understand my heart's de- 
sire.” Despite this passionate wish, the most careful, 
constant reading of his precious document leaves the 
distinct impression that his life was too far separated 
from men, too deeply hidden in God, for scholarship 
ever to bridge the vast gap. 

The quest for St. Patrick is not new. Even in Old 
Ireland everyone seems to have his own distinct ideas, 
theories and hypotheses about him. Muir-chi, writing 
the biography of St. Patrick in the Book of Armagh, 
the chief deposit of Patrician documents, lamented the 
difficulties he experienced in arriving at a uniform pres- 
entation of the life’of his great hero. Nor did his con- 
temporary, Tirechan, nor the compiler of the Vita 
Tripartita nor the authors of the other early lives seem 
to have better success in discovering the St. Patrick of 
history. 

Where St. Patrick was born is not known. The 
chances are that it will never be known, unless some 
valuable new source material is discovered. But on the 
basis of the available evidence, it seems reasonable 
enough to believe that his birthplace was somewhere 
in the valley of the Severn, north of Wales, in west Eng- 
land, across the Irish Sea from the land of his future 
apostolate. He was born of Celtic blood, enrolled in 
Roman citizenship and baptized in the Christian re- 
ligion. ,The triad—Celt, Roman, Christian—is character- 
istic of Britannia in the century in which Patrick was 
born and is reflected in his name, Maconus Succetus 
Patricius. 


a TO THE Confession, Patrick thought his life 
really began with his captivity, the historic event 
which first brought him to Ireland. As a boy of sixteen 
years, “as a youth, nay, almost a boy not able to speak,” 
he was kidnaped by Irish raiders from his father’s estate 
near Bannavem Taburniae. He was carried off as a 
slave to the wilderness of Mayo, where he was put to 
work as a shepherd boy. He pointedly sums up the 
dark state of his inner life at this time when he writes: 
“I did not know the true God.” 

In the midst of this acute stress, cold solitude and 
utter separation, he underwent the religious experience 
of his life, the discovery of God. And it is to this revela- 
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tion, this realization of “one God in the Trinity of the 
Holy Name,” that he owed the entire subsequent devel- 
opment of his career. 

Since John Bagnell Bury published his monumental 
Life of St. Patrick in 1905, the whole history of St. 
Patrick’s visit to the continent in the years after his 
escape from Ireland has been under revision and study. 
The identity of the port of call in Gallia or Britannia, 
the sojourn at the distinguished monastic center at 
Lérins, Patrick’s relation to St. Germanus and the 
Church of Auxerre, his visit to Italy and to Pope Leo I, 
have been questioned, revised and restated in new 
terms. If the whole picture of these years has been some- 
what changed, it is only because extraneous detail, ac- 
cumulated in the course of centuries, has been removed. 
The central impression is now firmer, clearer, truer. 


“ears To St. Patrick, his vocation to the aposto- 
late of Ireland was given to him in a mystic ex- 
perience, an overpowering vision, in which he heard 
“the voice of the Irish crying out as with one mouth” 
and saying: “We ask thee, boy, come and walk among 
us once more.” “Thanks be to God,” says St. Patrick, 
“after many years the Lord gave them according to 
their cry.” 

The recitation of this preternatural event in the Con- 
fession is one of the symbols which St. Patrick employed 
to express his concept of grace. “I was not worthy,” he 
writes, “that the Lord should grant . . . me so great a 
grace in behalf of that nation—a thing which once, in 
my youth, I never expected nor thought of.” For him, 
God is the beginning, the middle and the end of all 
the supernatural. So very clear is his Catholic teaching 
on the gratuity of grace that his Confession must cer- 
tainly have served as a forceful refutation of the 
Pelagian naturalism which was current in the islands 
at that time. 

We no longer know all the parts of Ireland that St. 
Patrick personally visited and evangelized. We cannot, 
for example, identify with certitude a single Irish place 
name which is mentioned in the Confession. But there 
is good evidence that he preached the gospel in Ulidia, 
Meath, Munster, Leinster and Connaught, the extrem- 
ity of Ireland and the terminus of the Western world. 
“We are witnesses that the gospel has been preached 
unto those parts beyond which there lives nobody.” 
In the subsequent development of Irish church history, 
the whole island became known as the paruchia Sancti 
Patricii and Armagh as the primatial see of the saint. 

St. Patrick commenced his apostolate in 432, the first 
date known with certainty in Irish history. Like most 
great national apostles, he was a foreigner to the people 
whom he evangelized. “I am a servant of Christ to a 
foreign nation for the unspeakable glory of everlasting 
life.”, But even more trying than his alien status were 
the vivid memories he still had of a cruel abduction and 
harsh slavery at the hands of the very people whom 
God had given him to serve. Further, he had to labor 
under language deficiencies, for it is doubtful that St. 
Patrick had a mastery of the Old Irish which was then 
spoken in Ireland. It even seems likely that the shifting 
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scenes of his life never permitted him to master either 
his native tongue or ecclesiastical Latin. He was keenly 
aware of these intellectual difficulties: “What I had to 
say had to be translated into a tongue foreign to me, 
as can easily be proved from the savor of my writing, 
which betrays how little instruction and training I have 
had in the art of words.” 

It was St. Patrick’s firm conviction that God had per- 
sonally constituted him the Apostle of Ireland: “Most 
assuredly I believe that what I am I have received from 
God.” A careful analysis of the Confession shows that 
in his concept of his apostolate he stood in the same 
relation to the Irish as St. Paul to the Gentiles. 

In the later legend of St. Patrick, his official relation 
to his people is variously interpreted, developed and 
magnified. For example, Sechnall, in his beautiful 
little hymn St. Patrick, Teacher of the Irish, preserved 
in the Antiphonary of Bangor, relates St. Patrick to Ire- 
land as St. Peter to Rome: 

—_— in the fear of God and steadfast in his 

aith, 

On him the Church is built as on Peter; 

And his apostleship has he received from God— 
The gates of Hell will not prevail against him. 
Both Tirechan and Muir-cht in the Book of Armagh 
picture him as the new Moses, the spiritual leader of 
a new chosen people. Muir-chu’s representation of him 
as the prophet Daniel before the pagan king of Baby- 
lon is built on the confrontation of St. Patrick and King 

Loegaire at Tara. 

But the noblest expression of St. Patrick’s relation to 
the Irish is found in the letter which this “poor exile 
for the love of God” directed against Coroticus and his 
half-Christian soldiers. “For them,” he writes, “it is a 
disgrace that we are Irish.” These words reveal the 
cosmopolitanism of a perfect foreign missionary, who 
can identify himself racially with the people to whom 
he is communicating the universalism of Christianity. 


6 los APOSTOLATE Of St. Patrick through Celtic Ireland 
also reveals his courteous, magnanimous spirit. 
By the standards of ‘Roman civilization, as it was known 
in the fifth century, Ireland was a barbarian land, vir- 
tually untouched by the classical culture of the Roman 
Empire, of which it had never been part. St. Patrick 
readily recognized this cultural diversity between the 
Celtic and the Latin: “I live among barbarians, a 
stranger and exile for the love of God.” Still, this island, 
though never Romanized, had a highly developed cul- 
ture of its own which is clearly reflected in its law, saga 
and art. This culture he certainly respected. He did not 
feel obligated to uproot and destroy it in favor of the 
alien, Latin culture of Old Rome which he brought 
with him. Unlike many foreign missionaries before and 
after him, he preserved the native culture of the land 
which he evangelized. At the same time, he laid the 
foundation for a future synthesis. 

In St. Patrick’s concept of Christianity, the Catholic 
and the Celtic could stand side by side, grow together 
and influence one another. For him, the national poetry 
and the native art were compatible with the Christian 
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religion. The subsequent development of Celtic art— 
for example, the Book of Durrow and the Book of Kells 
—exemplifies an almost perfect harmony and blending 
of the two cultures, the old and the new, the indigenous 
Celtic and the imported Latin. Even the ancient laws 
of the Brehons, after some slight modifications to bring 
them into closer harmony with Christian charity and 
mercy, were left in force. 

We know how St. Patrick’s ordination of St. Benignus, 
the first Irish priest and his successor in the see of 
Armagh, instigated the establishment of a native Irish 
clergy, which would soon supplant the British and 
Frankish missionaries in the island. St. Patrick’s success- 
ful blend of the Celtic and the Catholic produced a 
national church in the best sense of the word. In many 
respects his missiology was far in advance of his time. 

The greatest single tribute to this venerable saint, 
who personally impressed his people to a degree per- 
haps unequaled by any other national apostle, is the 
unbroken bond that still unites him to his people. One 
thousand five hundred years after his death, St. Patrick 
is still cherished by the Irish both at home and abroad 
with a reverence scarcely excelled by that given to any 
other saint of antiquity. Perhaps the ultimate explana- 
tion of this firm adhesion of the Irish race to St. Patrick 
is found in his prayer: 

May God never permit it to happen to me that I 
should lose His people which He purchased in the 
utmost parts of the world. I pray to God to give me 
perseverance and to deiga that I be a faithful wit- 
ness to Him to the end of my life for my God. 





Feature X” 


This is an opinion journal, 
and Feature “X” is an apt 
medium for airing opinion. 
We present herewith the 
views of a physician from 
North Dakota. Frankly con- 
troversial, especially on the 
subject of sacred cows, his 
ideas should provoke letters. 














| fg it is hardly possible to pick up a newspaper, 
magazine or periodical in which overpopulation, 
starvation or birth control is not the subject of a feature 
article. Pictures of crowded living areas, emaciated 
people and babies with distended abdomens impress on 
one’s mind a desperate situation. Concomitantly, as a 
solution, some form of sterilization, contraception, 
family planning or planned parenthood is offered. 

On the other hand, probably because I live in a rural 
area where grain production is sharply curtailed by 
taking thousands of acres of rich farm land out of pro- 
duction (the Soil Bank) and where people are scarce 
and getting scarcer, the view of the world I get from 
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reading is in sharp contrast with the view of the world 
from my front door. Surely, North Dakota is not over- 
run with people, neither is the Midwest nor the West; 
neither is Canada, Mexico or Alaska. And if Russia is 
overcrowded, the Communists apparently do not know 
about it, or if they do, they don’t seem anxious to 
remedy the situation by creating a small gap in the 
Iron Curtain. 

But I read, not having been there, that China and 
India are overpopulated. There are, in round numbers, 
about four hundred million people in India; and, as a 
test run, fifteen thousand of these, all males, are to be 
sterilized soon. The sterilization is obviously intended 
to cut down on the birth rate and thereby help to limit 
the population explosion. There is apparently not 
enough food in India to feed its present population, let 
alone any increase; thus, such drastic measures are 
necessary. 

However, I read some more, and to my amazement I 
discover that besides the people in India there are two 
hundred million cattle, one for every two Indians. 

Certainly, there must be a lot of pasturage in India 
to feed all those cattle, and it must be dangerous to 
drive on the highways in India with all those bulls run- 
ning loose. Just imagine the amount of beefsteak or cans 
of baby beef that could be produced if even a per- 
centage of these cattle were butchered. There must be a 
shortage of butchers and a surplus of surgeons in India, 
or why don’t they butcher fifteen thousand cattle rather 
than sterilize fifteen thousand men? The answer is that 
cows are sacred while people are not. What a contrast! 
Here in the Midwest we castrate bulls and eat beef, 
while in India people worship cows. They starve to 
death, while we must emphasize dieting to preserve our 
health. Is there a simple solution? Perhaps there is. 

The contraceptive manufacturers support one type of 
solution: namely, that the United States should give 
India carloads of free, contraceptive devices, purchased, 
of course, from the contraceptive manufacturers in the 
United States and made according to government speci- 
fications. The Midwest wheat farmers advocate an 
alternative solution: namely, that the United States ship 
to India all the surplus wheat which the Government 
already owns, so that the price of wheat will go up and 
the wheat farmer will get a better price. Thus each 
group sees the solution of world overpopulation and 
starvation through the rosy glasses of enlightened self- 
interest. (It just proves the saying that there is nothing 
so bad that there isn’t some good in it for someone. ) 

Approaching the population problem from a different 
viewpoint, the Chinese Communists also offer a simple 
solution. Faced with a huge, rapidly expanding popula- 
tion, they plan, by separating the women from the men 
in communes and by forcing both either to raise food 
or to industrialize mainland China, to be quickly in a 
position where they will have both the manpower and 
the industrial technology necessary to conquer Western 
civilization. Meanwhile, thanks to contraception, eve- 
ning television and midnight bowling, we in the West 
throw away the possibility of progeny. 

The Roman intellectual was shocked when the bar- 
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barians sacked Rome and raped its women, but in 
retrospect the catastrophe should not have been surpris- 
ing, because for years Rome had lacked the manpower 
to defend its frontiers. Roman society preferred 
promiscuity, abortion and the exposure of infants to the 
responsibility and labor required to raise a large family. 
Will anyone be surprised if we soon lack the manpower 
to oppose our enemies in a new type of warfare which 
is ideological and economic as well as technological? 
It takes men to teach and sell ideas as well as to carry 
guns. 

Already a manpower shortage is appearing in the 
Western world. Try to secure adequate personnel to 
take care of the helpless aged, to change their soiled 


bed linen, to give them baths or to rub their backs. It is 
not easy to find personnel to do such work. The con- 
traceptive propagandists will reap what they sow. Some 
day they, too, will be old and in nursing homes and 
they will curse the lack of personnel, a lack that will 
exist in those institutions because the administrators 
cannot find anyone to take these jobs. The people who 
would have taken the jobs were never conceived. 

We in the West had better get over some of our 
foolish notions, or we will one day find ourselves eating 
with chopsticks in a Chinese Communist mess hall and 
waiting in line for permits to visit our wives in the 
communal breeding parlor. Farfetched? I hope so! 

JERROLD A. MuNRO, M.D. 





Opinion Worth Noting 


the questionnaire still says something 
significant about the attitude of Catho- 
lic college students toward the Corps. 





CATHOLIC CAMPUSES VIEW THE PEACE CORPS PLAN 


The five colleges included one wom- 
en’s college, the College of New Ro- 
chelle (N.Y.); one men’s college, Bellar- 
mine College (Louisville, Ky.); and 


President Kennedy’s proposal to set up a Peace Corps may prove to 
be, as our Washingon correspondent this week (p. 776) sug- 
gests, a hallmark of his Administration. Fr. Francis P. Can- 
avan, S.J., an assistant editor of this Review, here rounds up 
reports from five Catholic campuses on student reaction to the plan. 











ie OvERSEAS “Peace Corps” of vol- 
unteer American men and women 
created by executive order of President 
Kennedy is, in Newsweek's (March 13) 
words, “the first really new idea to be 
launched by the New Frontier.” 

It is certainly the one most enthusias- 
tically received. 

The Peace Corps is not by definition 
a Youth Corps. But its appeal (service 
abroad at subsistence pay under local 
living conditions) will necessarily be 
mainly to trained, idealistic and gener- 
ous young people. 

The recruits to the Corps will there- 
fore come largely from fairly recent 
college graduates and, as time goes by, 
from students now in college. That 
means that one of the best ways of test- 
ing‘ significant reaction to the idea of 
the Peace Corps is to ask college stu- 
dents how they feel about it. 

On Monday, March 6, the New York 
Times published sample replies to a 
spot check it had made among collegians 
across the country. The majority of stu- 
dents questioned were enthusiastic 
about the Peace Corps, the Times re- 
ported. Women students seemed more 
eager than men to join the Corps. 

Student comments ranged from “a 
fabulous idea,” by Mary Tamarre, a 
junior at Wayne State University in 
Detroit, to the dyspeptic view expressed 
by John F. Lyons, a Fordham Univer- 
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sity senior: “This is a public relations 
gimmick to boost the program of the 
New Frontier . . . a youth-oriented in- 
tellectual W.P.A., voluntary peace-time 
conscription of youth.” But by far the 
greater number of comments were 
strongly in favor of the Peace Corps. 

Would the Times’ survey have shown 
any different results if it had been con- 
ducted exclusively among Catholic col- 
lege students? As always happens in 
such situations, no sooner had the ques- 
tion been asked than someone said, 
“Let’s find out.” Before I quite knew 
how it had happened, I found myself on 
the phone contacting five Catholic col- 
leges and universities in the East and 
Midwest. 

On each campus a faculty member 
was asked to undertake a brief ques- 
tionnaire, to be answered by ten stu- 
dents taken at random. The questions 
were simple: What do you think of 
President Kennedy's Peace Corps? What 
percentage of your fellow students feel 
the same way as you do? 

Obviously a hurried questionnaire of 
this sort is a long way from a social 
scientist’s ideal. But the faculty mem- 
bers who were asked to undertake the 
job responded generously and promptly 
sent in the desired answers from 50 stu- 
dents. The answers ran so heavily in 
favor of the Peace Corps that, even with 
a large discount for defects in method, 


three co-educational schools, the Uni- 
versity of Detroit (Mich.), St. Louis 
University (Mo.) and Wheeting College 
(W.Va.). 

Of the 50 students who gave their 
views, only one was opposed to the 
Peace Corps. This young man, a junior 
and president of the conservative organ- 
ization at Wheeling College, said: “This 
elite corps will actually send our social- 
istic-minded youth to sell Big Brother 
government to ‘distressed areas’ at home 
and. abroad.” 

There were others, of course, who 
had no opinion on the subject. Prof. 
John Maloney of the psychology depart- 





ment at Bellarmine College, reported 
four students who did not know what 
the Peace Corps was. Fr. James F. 
Meara, S.J., professor of theology at St. 
Louis University, was “somewhat sur- 
prised to find out that a large number 
of students had never heard of it.” Fr. 
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Lawrence J. Cross, S.J., head of the 
department of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Detroit, found only one such stu- 
dent. Mr. Maloney and Frs. Meara and 
Cross dropped similar cases. 

Fr. James F. Muldowney, S.]., profes- 
sor of sociology at Wheeling College, 
included two “don’t knows” among his 
returns. Prof. Eugene Fontinell of the 
philosophy department at the College 
of New Rochelle made no mention of 
the proportion of “don’t know” answers. 

Thus, 47 out of 50 answers were 
favorable to the idea of the Peace Corps, 
most of them in such terms as “an ex- 
cellent” or “a wonderful idea.” Only at 
the women’s College of New Rochelle, 
however, did any students express a 
willingness to join the Corps them- 
selves (but it must be said in extenua- 
tion that the question of willingness to 
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join had not been put directly to them). 

In each of the five colleges, there 
were from one to three students who 
indicated approval of the Peace Corps 
with reservations. The most commonly 
expressed objections, as one would ex- 
pect, were to the obligation of serving 
without salary (other than subsistence) 
and to the lack of exemption from mili- 
tary service on one’s return from abroad. 

A few others voiced what has been 
miscalled the “Ugly American” objec- 
tion. As Maura Meehan, a senior at 
New Rochelle, put it: “I fear that it will, 
in general, attract the wrong people, 
the ones who don’t know what else to 
do with their lives.” John C. Corrigan, 
a senior at St. Louis University, added 
that “the language barrier will be for- 
midable (few schools teach Congolese 
or Sudanese) .” 


EE 





Forging Ahead in Biblical Studies 


“What God has joined together, let no 
man put asunder” (Matt. 19:6). How 
many people who hear that verse in 
church think it ends with “put us un- 
der”? In subsequent verses there is dis- 
cussion about the “putting away” of a 
wife. How many instantly find them- 
selves thinking of institutions for the 
insane or rest homes? It is written next 
that whoever “puts away” his wife “ex- 
cept for immorality, and marries an- 
other, commits adultery.” The use of 
“immorality” for porneia (unchastity), 
a specific kind of immorality, has prob- 
ably encouraged the fairly common but 
false identification «f chastity and 
morality. 

A new translation, The New English 
Bible: New Testament (Oxford U. 
Press and Cambridge U. Press. 447p. 
$4.95) simply, and correctly, has “sep- 
arate” for “put asunder”; “divorce” for 
“put away’; “unchastity” for “immoral- 
ity.” The volume is the first part of a 
complete Bible translation planned 15 
years ago and directed by representa- 
tives of the Church of England, the 
Church of Scotland and the other 
Christian communions of the British 
Isles, “not including the Roman Catho- 
lics, who already have their own excel- 
lent modern version,” as Prof. C. H. 
Dodd wrote recently in the London 
Observer. 
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If Catholic scholars had participated 
in the project, this new volume could 
have been the beginning of the com- 
mon Bible that the English-speaking 
world needs. 

Prof. Dodd, director of the NEB 
project and chairman of the New Testa- 
ment translation panel, tactfully glossed 
over the fact that Catholic scholars 
would have been in the project were it 
not that the hierarchy had adopted the 
version by Msgr. Ronald A. Knox as 
the official one for England and Wales. 
Thus, by the mysterious working of 
divine Providence, the Christian 
churches continue to be separated by, 
among other things, different transla- 
ticns of the Bible. We hope that it may 
be for only a short time longer. 

Clear and easy to read (aloud or 
silently), this translation succeeds gen- 
erally rather well in conveying the 
variety of literary forms found in the 
New Testament (narrative, poetry, 
etc.). The translators, some of the best 
biblical scholars in the English-speak- 
ing world, had the assistance of an 
anonymous panel of literary advisers. 

The scholars aimed to use only con- 
temporary English. Occasionally they 
were forced to use something that may 
not endure. The phrase “if I ran short 
I sponged on no one” (2 Cor. 11:9) is 
quite correct and intelligible today. 





Well over half of the students ques- 
tioned thought that “most” or “a major- 
ity” of their fellow-students were in 
favor of the Peace Corps. A half-dozen 
put the proportion in favor as high as 
85 or 90 per cent. Only three said that 
a minorjty of their friends were in favor 
of the Corps. Seven said they had “no 
idea” how many supported the idea, 
and another six did not answer this 
question. 

Critics may carp at these results as 
inconclusive if they wish. But it still 
seems clear that the President’s Youth 
Corps has captured the imagination of 
Catholic college youth, as of American 
youth generally. To what extent the 
response will be translated into action 
remains to be seen. Let’s hope that stu- 
dents rally to it generously! 

Francis P. CANAVAN 


But how long will it be so? Sometimes 
the translators resort to paraphrasing, 
e.g., “one to plead our cause” for “ad- 
vocate” (1 John 2:1). The board seems 
to have had more difficulty with the 
Letter of James than with other books. 

The honesty and courage of the trans- 
lators are shown in many ways. When 
they could not completely agree, they 
printed the variant translation at the 
bottom of the page. The best Greek 
manuscripts do not have “blessed art 
thou among women” (Luke 1:28); the 
translators, therefore, left it out. For 
the same reason the same treatment is 
given in the case of “for thine is the 
kingdom, the power and the glory . . .” 
(Matt. 6:13). These things will be 
quickly perceived by all who are in any 

way “students of theology.” The law of 
the Church allows them to use various 
translations of the Bible. Many moral- 
ists hold that members of study clubs 
enjoy the privilege. Students of college 
theology certainly do. 

The NEB makes its appearance in a 
year that marks the 350th anniversary 
of publication of the King James (or 
Authorized) Version, and the 80th 
anniversary of publication of the Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament in 
England. We are told that a million 
copies of the new translation had been 
printed by March 14, the date of pub- 


lication. 
Studies on the Bible 


New translations bring the Bible 
closer to the people, and it is obvious 
that they want to know more about it. 
Those who are just beginning to study 
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PANEL OF THE AMERICAN TRI-FAITH DIALOGUE: Rev. Thomas Wassmer, S.J., of St. Peter's Faculty; Dr. Will Herberg of Drew 
University; Rev. Gustav Weigel, S.J. of Woodstock College; Dr. Robert McAfee Brown of Union Theological Seminary. 


AMERICA’S JESUIT EDUCATION SERIES Spotlights 


St. Peter’s College 


The Special Programs Committee of SAINT PETER’S 
COLLEGE conducts a series of formal lectures to 
which students, faculty, and on special occasions the 
community at large are invited. Distinguished speak- 
ers provide active stimulation to the intellectual life 


of the college. 


Student organizations and departments of instruction 
sponsor frequent lectures and symposia in areas which 
are closely related to the academic sphere of student 
life. These programs encourage a participation by fac- 


ulty and student personnel from other colleges. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS E-25 
LAS Arts and Sciences ILL Institute of PT Physical Therapy 
AE Adult Education Languages and RT Radio-T 

A Architecture Linguistics Ss Social Work 

C Commerce IR’ Industrial Relations Se Science 

D Dentistry J Journalism SF Sister Formation 
DH Dental Hygiene L Law Sp Speec 

Ed Education MT Medical Technology Sy Seismology Station 
E Engineering M Medicine Kg Theatre 

FS Foreign Service Mu Music AROTC Army 

G Graduate School N Nursing NROTC Navy 

HS Home Study i Pharmacy AFROTC Air Force 
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JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) ....LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AR IOC 
CALIFORNIA 


Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-IR-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco .LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-A ROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-A ROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denveh) .cccocccccecscocccecsccecceces LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield University ........ 600 dedereecs sense ss LAE EAG 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-HS-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans 
LA S-AE-C-D-DH-Ed-G_J.L-MT-MU-P-Se-Sy-T-AROTC 
MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) ......cccccscccees LAS-G-AROTC 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) ...LAS-G-NRUTC-AFRUiC 


MICHIGAN 


sellin 3 of Detroit 


AS-A-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-RT-Se-Sp-T-AROTC-AFROTC 
MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) .......... LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 
St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 
NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 


St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) ........ LAS-AE-C-A ROTC 

NEW YORK 

Canisius College (Buffalo) ........ LAS-C-Ed-G-Se-Sy-A ROTC 

Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-AE-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sp-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 

Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ........ shedenesses LAS-C-IR 

OHIO 

John Carroll University a ema ....- LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

Xavier University (Cincinnati) . .LAS-AE-C-G- Sy-AROTC 


PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College eiemones 
S-AE-G- Y Ed-Se-AF ROTC 
University of Scranton ..... cneheee «++.» LAS-Ed-G-A ROTC 
WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-J- 
Seattle University ........... LAS-C-Ed-E- 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-ILL-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


WEST VIRGINIA 


L-Mu-N-Sv-A ROTC 
G-J-N- SF -AROTC 


Wheeling College ..........sceccces iutemes ndahtdevas se LAS 
WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) ............ LAS-AE-C-D- 


DH-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-MT-N-PT-Sp-Sy-A ROTC-N ROIC 
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THE SUFFERINGS 
OF 
OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


by Fr. Thomas of Jesus, O.S.A. 


















A newly-edited version, in handy mis- 
sal size, of a spiritual classic not 
available in English for over a hun- 
dred years. 


The author considers all the mys- 
teries of the earthly life of Christ, 
from His birth till His last breath 
upon the cross, and reflects in each 
of them upon the suffering which it 
contained. Fr. Thomas of Jesus sets 
the suffering Christ before the reader, 
who is urged to contemplate Him in 
pity as the Man of Sorrows in our 


behalf. 
$5.75 


Wherever good books are sold 
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the library of revealed truth would do 
well to read What Is the Bible? by 
Henri Daniel-Rops, which is now avail- 
able in an 85-cent hard-cover edition 
(Guild. 211p.). Those who have started 
already should look at The Word of 
Life: Essays on the Bible (Newman. 
123p. $1.75), a group of excellent ar- 
ticles that first appeared in the Irish 
Furrow. Valuable lectures by B. C. 
Butler, Abbot of Downside, have been 
collected in The Church and the Bible 
(Helicon. 111p. $2.95). 

The current crop of books about the 
Bible includes Witnesses to God, bv 
Leonard Johnston (Sheed & Ward. 
174p. $3.50). In a very easy, popular 
style Fr. Johnston covers ground all the 
way from Adam’s time to the days of 
the Gospels. Teachers as well as stu- 
dents will find this a stimulating book. 

The Word of God, by Georges Auzou 
(B. Herder. 255p. $4.75), is a more 
extended and more formal treatment 
along the lines of Daniel-Rops’ book. 
After reading the second part of this 
work, on the Hebrew mind and lan- 
guage, one may wish to delve deeper. 
The next step in this direction could be 
Sacred Languages, by Paul Auvray, 
Pierre Poulain and Albert Blaise (Vol. 
116 of the Twentieth Century Encylo- 
pedia of Catholicism. Hawthorn. 173p. 
$2.95). One may not learn Hebrew, 
Greek or Latin from these chapters on 
all three languages, but one will cer- 
tainly know a great deal more about the 
Bible. A treat is in store for all who pass 
on to Hebrew Thought Compared With 
Greek, by Thorleif Borman (Westmin- 
ster. 224p. $4.50). It should be read 
by all serious students of language. 

Many of these books are translations 
from French; Borman’s is from Ger- 
man. The Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Catholicism has just made 
three more French books about the 
Bible available: Biblical Archaeology, 
by M. du Buit, O.P. (Hawthorn. 110p. 
$3.50); The Prophets, by Joseph 
Dheilly (Hawthorn. 158p. $3.50); The 
New Testament Apocrypha, by Jacques 
Hervieux (Hawthorn. 188p. $2.95). 
All are easy to read and informative. 
From the nature of the case, The 
Prophets will probably be found most 
rewarding; there are many spiritual 
insights in its chapters, because they 
deal with the theology of the prophets. 

A similarly inspiring book is From 
Shadows to Reality, by Jean Daniélou, 
S.J. (Newman. 296p. $5.50). This is 
a translation of Sacramentum Futuri: 
Etudes sur les Origines de la Typologie 
biblique. Those who know the original 
will vouch: for the claim that reading 
these chapters on the scriptural com- 





mentaries of the Fathers of the Church 
can be inspiring. 

The Gospels are not neglected in the 
current outpouring of books. Fr. Dan- 
iélou’s chapters on typology will illumi- 
nate many Gospel pages. The Four 
Gospels: An Historical Introduction, by 
Lucien Cerfaux (Newman. 145p. $3), 
presents a solid Catholic position on the 
development and designs of the Gos- 
pels. It makes quite a contrast to a simi- 
lar Protestant compendium, The Synop- 
tic Gospels, by H. A. Guy (St. Mar- 
tin’s. 183p. $3.50), which ends up 
leaving one to choose between the 
theories of Schweitzer and Dodd. The 
Sunday Gospels, by Richard T. A. 
Murphy, O.P. (Bruce. 266p. $5), shows 
how a modern Scripture scholar com- 
ments on the liturgical texts. 

In conclusion, may we suggest two 
good books for starting the children 
off in biblical studies? 

The Holy Bible, selected and _ ar- 
tanged by Elsa Jane Werner and 
Charles Hartman (Guild. 251p. $7.95), 
has lavish colored drawings to accom- 
pany the Old Testament, by Feodor 
Rojankovsky, and the New Testament, 
by Alice and Martin Provensen. Ro- 
jankovsky’s drawings are quite realistic; 
the work of the Provensens has a By- 
zantine quality. 

The Old Testament Story: Adam to 
Jonah, by Katharine Fessenden (Walck. 
155p. $4.75), is illustrated with mas- 
terpieces of art reproduced in black and 
white. This tasteful book will probably 
appeal to older children, as well as 
to many an adult. 

Wa TER M. ABBOTT, S.J. 


The Troubles and Ireland 


PROTEST IN ARMS: The Irish Troubles, 
1916-1923 
By Edgar Holt. Coward-McCann. 329p. $5 


Edgar Holt has written a compact, clear 
and dispassionate account of the stir- 
ring events in Ireland between 1916 
and 1923. Although his point of view is 
an English one, he has made a sincere 
and generally successful attempt to be 
fair to both sides. 

Aging veterans of the Irish War of 
Independence will probably register 
their strongest objections against Mr. 
Holt’s judgment on Sinn Fein’s methods. 
He concedes that what the British 
called murder, Sinn Fein and its mili- 
tary arm, the Irish Republican Army, 
regarded as legitimate acts of war. This 
difference in view was inherent in the 
nature of the struggle which the Irish 
felt obliged to wage. It was a war of 
assassinations, ambushes and flying 
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raids. But Mr. Holt stresses the element 
of intimidation and terrorism in the way 
Sinn Fein led the Irish people to sep- 
aration from Britain. 

The armed struggle against Britain 
was followed by the Civil War of 1922- 
1923 between the Irish Free State and 
the die-hard opponents of the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty which created the Free 
State. This fratricidal strife was all the 
more tragic because the opposition to 
the treaty, as Mr. Holt says, “was based 
on the mistaken view that it represented 
a final and unchangeable settlement.” 
History has shown how wrong that view 
was. The Free State evolved into the 
Irish Republic without hindrance from 
Britain. 

Mr. Holt’s most intriguing opinion 
is that Sinn Fein’s goal of independence 
from Britain might perhaps have been 
as effectively achieved by “an ordered 
program of civil disobedience and 
peaceful nonco-operation.” Certainly 
Ireland even today would be a happier 
land had the gun never been brought 
into Irish politics. On the other hand, as 
a British civil servant once remarked to 
this reviewer, the British Government 
does not take anyone seriously until he 
shoots a few of its officials. 

Francis P. CANAVAN 


AN ONLY CHILD 
By Frank O’Connor. Knopf. 270p. $4.50 


In this short autobiography, Michael 
O'Donovan, better known to the literary 
world under his pen name of Frank 
O'Connor, recounts the story of his early 
years, from his birth in the city of Cork 
to the time, 20 years later, when he is 
released from a Free State detention 
camp where he had been held as a 
member of the Irish Republican forces. 

The years from 1903 to 1923 were ex- 
citing years indeed in the history of Ire- 
land, and the author of An Only Child 
was, like most young men of the time, 
caught up in the web of events which 
helped to shape the modern Irish Free 
State. Among those who were most 
prominent in influencing the youthful 
O’Connor was the Cork scholar and 
teacher Daniel Corkery, to whom Mr. 
O'Connor pays a well-deserved tribute. 
But more important than the influence 
of Corkery was that of the really re- 
markable woman who was the author’s 
mother: a woman cast in the heroic 
Irish matriarchal mold, a woman who 
will appeal to many readers as not un- 
like Sean O’Casey’s “Juno.” 

The many who know Mr. O’Connor 
as a short-story writer are familar with 
his stylistic excellence: the graceful flow 
of words, the sharp image, the con- 
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trolled emotion, the mastery of under- 
statement. These readers will find the 
same excellence present in An Only 
Child. Like all Irishmen, Frank O’Con- 
nor shames his English and American 
contemporaries in his mastery of Eng- 
lish prose. Certain professional Irish- 
men and Irish-Americans may be of- 





fended by some of the things he has to 
say, and we may all deplore his bitter 
rejection of certain values we hold dear. 
But none of this affects his competence 
as a writer. One can only hope that in 
further volumes Mr. O’Connor contin- | 
ues the story of his life—a story he has | 
begun so auspiciously. | 


Highland Retreat 


RING OF BRIGHT WATER 
By Gavin Maxwell. Dutton. 211p. $5 


Industrialized urban society frequently | 
feels nostalgia for the primitive life of | 
lonely places. Adults long for the time- | 
less seashore simplicity of childhood. | 
Beth can find satisfaction in Gavin 
Maxwell’s latest book, an unpretentious 
account of his isolated cottage in a 
roadless West Highland bay facing the 
Isle of Skye in Scotland, and of his 
pleasure and interest in the living crea- 
tures surrounding him, particularly two 
tame otters, which in turn provided 
lively and affectionate companionship. 

Mr. Maxwell has led a varied life for 
one of the minor Scottish aristocracy. 
He has been a free-lance journalist, a 
member of an ornithological expedition, 
a professional portrait painter, an offi- 
cer in the Scots Guards. After the late 
war he bought the island of Soay in 
the Hebrides and tried unsuccessfully 
to establish a shark-fishing industry, as 
he described in Harpoon at a Venture. 


He has also lived in and written of |: 
Sicily and Iraq. He is an individualist— | 


a little self-conscious when writing of 
himself, but direct and refreshingly un- 
complicated in his enthusiasms. 

There is no attempt to idealize Cam- 
usfearna, the place to which he al- 
ways returns from sorties into different 
spheres and experiences. Its beaches 
have sandhoppers and smelly seaweed 
as well as dazzling white sand and wa- 
ter like pale green bottle-glass. Its ani- 
mals are exasperating as well as friend- 
ly; they have fleas, occasionally bite; 
they are destructive and demanding 
on involve their owner in endless do- 
mestic ingenuity to make life tolerable, 
but he enables us to share his vivid, 
unsentimental delight in their energ 
and movement. “His speed was bewil- 





dering, his grace breath-taking; he was 





a great Catholic favorite 





MEDITATIONS ON 
THE GOSPELS 
by Bishop Ottokar Prohaszka 
Translated by M. de Pal 


Foreword by C. C. Martindale, S.J. 


“These three volumes in one—composed 
, entirely of short pieces of prose on the 
# preat mysteries and texts of the Gospels 
i —are precisely as advertised: medita- 
S tions, beautifully written, at once rich 
B and chaste, deep and simple. . . . Fr. 
ia Martindale, in the Foreword, mentions 
“ that Bishop Prohaszka has been called a 
® combination of Francis and Bernard and 
is ‘has been set intellectually above New- 
man.’ Readers will not be disposed to 
contest these judgments.’—Worship. 


$5.50 


a 
850 pp. 


x 
Wherever good books are sold 
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1961 SUMMER STUDY 
Programs in Sacred Doctrine and 
Holy Scripture = 
Leading to M.A., Ph.D. degrees = 
Staff includes the Rev. Drs. Bourke, = 
Bowman, Ceroke, Carroll, J. L. Murphy, = 
J. H. Miller, Sloyan, Siegman; Frs. 
Hovda, McEleney, Murchland. 
Open to priests, religious, laity 
July 3-August 11 
Write: Director of the Summer Session 
The Catholic University 
of America 
Washington 17, D.C. 
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The noblest Roman of them all 


WINNIE ILLE PU 


Perfect for 
your Latin 


scholar 


A Latin version 
of Milne’s 
magnum opus 
WINNIE-THE- 
POOH 
$3.00 
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alive today 
have been cured 

of cancer! 

Read why! 


Many cancers can be cured 
—if detected in time! Your 
best insurance against cancer 
is an annual health checkup 
—and knowing the 7 danger 
signals of cancer! 


pe DOES a doctor mean when 
he says his cancer patient has 
been cured? He means the patient 
is alive and well, without evidence 
of the disease, five years after diag- 
nosis and treatment. 

There are over a million Ameri- 
cans who have been cured of can- 
cer—because they acted in time! 
Because of early treatment. Be- 
cause they had annual health 
checkups. Because they knew the 
7 danger signals of cancer. 

These are listed below. Study 
them. Remember them. You might 
save your life that way! 


The 7 danger signals 
of cancer 


1. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 
2. A lump or thickening in the 
breast or elsewhere. 
3. A sore that does not heal. 
4. Change in bowel or bladder 
habits. 
5. Hoarseness or cough. 
6. Indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing. 
7. Change in wart or mole. 

If your signal lasts longer 
than two weeks, see your doc- 
tor. Only he can tell if it is 
cancer. Guard your family. 
Fight cancer with a checkup 
—and a check to the: 
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boneless, mercurial, sinuous, wonderful 
. .. he was an otter in his own element, 
and he was the most beautiful thing 
in nature that I had ever seen.” 

Mr. Maxwell's West Highlands are 
full of life and color, accurately and 
imaginatively observed—silver shoals of 
herring fry, incredible hordes of mi- 
grating eels, antlered stags from the 
high corries, a snarling wildcat, strange 
shells and driftwood, gentle playful 
seals and porpoises, windswept flowers 
among the heather and rocks of the 
little islands. Human figures—including 
the lout who brutally kills with his 
pickaxe the first of the otters—appear 
briefly; they are of minor importance 
in the background. Yet this is not sim- 
ply a naturalist’s catalogue; it is the 
record of a practical man who finds 
nature endlessly fascinating company 
and has given us his own and his 
friends’ sketches and photographs for 
good measure. 

IsLay Murray DONALDSON 


IN PURSUIT OF THE ENGLISH 
By Doris Lessing. Simon & Schuster, 240p. 
$3.75 


Born in Persia and reared in Southern 
Rhodesia, Doris Lessing went to Lon- 
don in pursuit of a writing career and 
an understanding of the English after 
unsuccessful efforts at both in Cape- 
town. She found it harder to meet an 
Englishman than to know him, but the 
means of doing both resulted when 
questionable housing guidance brought 
her to the attic of a lower-class rooming 
house. 

The samplings of English character 
there met and here recorded are far 
from the humorless conservative or the 
Wodehouse zany of typed portraiture. 
Dan, the owner, is not English, really— 
“he’s from Newcastle.” His wife, Flo, 
busies herself cadging cigarettes, hag- 
gling with roomers, and overcoming 
sexual frustration by vicarious ribaldry. 

Real autocrat of the menage, though, 
is Rose, a jeweler’s clerk who rules 
everyone's life but her own with great 
practicality. Then there is Miss Privet, a 
common but self-satisfied tart: “Now in 
my job you've got security if you've got 
a flat.” 

Lady of the covey is Mrs. Skeffington, 
tired wife of a libidinous husband whose 
demands are clearly audible throughout 
the flimsy, war-damaged house. Con- 
man Bobby Brent and Miss Powell, his 
mistress of the day (or evening or mo- 
ment), complete the major cast. 

Occasionally institutions also feel the 
bite of Miss Lessing’s sharp observation 
and direct prose, as in an eviction case 





that shows the court interested not in 
truth but in consistency of testimony, 
But the emphasis is always on individ- 
ual people. 

The whole amazing assortment is 
steadily funny, frequently farcical, 
sometimes bitterly satirical. Ultimately, 
the effort is not a portrait of the Eng- 
lish as a people but a series of utterly 
realistic, earthy samples of down-at-the- 
heels Londoners done in a style more 
x He than polished, more diverting 
than brilliant. 

GeorcE E. Grave. 


THE BACHELORS 
By Muriel Spark. Lippincott. 219p. $3.95 


“Daylight was appearing over London, 
the great city of bachelors.” One of 
them, Ronald Bridges, was on his week- 
ly grocery-shopping excursion. Nothing 
seems less complicated or more inno- 
cent than this opening. Then rapidly, 
like a knitter whose fingers unobtru- 
sively create intricate designs, the au- 
thor sketches her plot, involving many 
persons, many serious subjects—epi- 
lepsy, spiritualism, forgery and intend- 
ed murder. 

Through the casual morals, disgust- 
ing opportunism and narrow under- 
standing of “the bachelors,” the author 
describes human nature with deft and 
humorous precision. No matter how 
ridiculous or pathetic the situation, she 
never lets go her firm grasp of true 
values. The story is told in a deceptive- 
ly light and entertaining style. It is sat- 
ire not merely for fun and not merely 
for mockery, but as an instrument of 
truth. 

Muriel Spark’s books have just won 
for Lippincott the Thomas More Asso- 
ciation Medal for a_ distinguished 
contribution to Catholic publishing. 
Whether or not one interprets her writ- 
ing in this light, it seems certain that 
this writer’s already devoted American 
following is bound to grow. 

E. SHEEHAN 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH 

By Domenico Grandi and Antonio Galli. 
Translated and edited by John Chapin. 
Hanover House. 336p. $4.95 


This brief, popular history of the Cath- 
olic Church commends itself as sound, 
packed with information, well-propor- 
tioned, clearly and interestingly written. 
Faced with the problem of compacting 
a vast amount of material into 300 pages 
of text, the authors must be satisfied 
with thumbnail sketches of the princi- 

al developments in the internal and ex- 
ternal life of the Church. To enliven a 
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1. WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS 
By John Courtney Murray, S.J. (Sheed & Ward, $5.00) 


2. THE DIVINE MILIEU 
By Pierre Teilhard de Chardin (Harper, $3.00) 


3. GO TO HEAVEN 
By Fulton J. Sheen (McGraw-Hill, $4.50) 


4. DR. THOMAS DOOLEY: THREE GREAT BOOKS 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $5.00) 


5. APPROACH TO CALVARY 
By Hubert van Zeller (Sheed & Ward, $2.95) 


6. 1961 NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMANAC 
St. Anthony’s Guild (Doubleday, $2.75) 


7. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL 
By George A. Kelly (Random House, $4.95) 


8. MARY WAS HER LIFE 
By Sister Mary Pierre, R.S.M. (Benziger, $3.95) 


9. THE CATHOLIC YOUTH’S GUIDE TO LIFE AND LOVE 
By George A. Kelly (Random House, $3.95) 


10. DISPUTED QUESTIONS 
By Thomas Merton (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.95) 








These outstanding titles mer- 
\ \/ \ what Cat nea or y # 
AND MARK FOR NOTICE Fwhat Cath 


al 
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Spring Song and Other Stories, by Joyce Cary (Harper. $3.95). Run- 
ning through all these delightful stories is Cary’s deep interest in 
and love for people. An admirable introduction to his full-length 
novels. 

A Burnt-Out Case, by Graham Greene (Viking. $3.95). A study 
of loss of faith, with a hint that it is regained. Set in a leper colony 
in the Congo, this is without doubt one of Greene's greater books. 

Winnie Ille Pu, by A. A. Milne, translated into Latin by Alexander 
Lenard (Dutton. $3). The famous children’s classic in impeccable 
Latin, with the original Shepard drawings. This is a delight to 
anyone who would like to freshen up his Latin. 


Fiction 








The Resurrection, by F. X. Durrwell (Sheed & Ward. $6). This 
pioneering study, the most complete in English, sheds wonderful 
light on how the Resurrection of Christ holds the key to all of 
Christian living. A most triumphal and joyful book for Easter-time. 
Benedictine and Moor, by Peter Beach and William Dunphy (Holt, 
General Rinehart & Winston. $4). Subtitled ‘‘A Christian Adventure in 
Moslem Morocco,” this account of the work of understanding being 
carried on at a priory in Toumliline is an adventure tale of first 
water. 
The Dynamics of the Liturgy, by H. A. Reinhold (Macmillan. 
$4.75). Practically a summa of liturgical theology, this is a revela- 
tion to the beginner and a rich source of deepening for the expert. 
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The Book-Log is compiled from monthly re- 
ports supplied by the stores listed. The ten 
books mentioned most frequently are rated 
according to a point system that reflects 
both a book's popularity and its relative im- 
portance. 








AKRON, Grismer Brothers & Co., Inc., 272 S. 
High St. 

ALBUQUERQUE, Catholic Centre, 422 Copper 
Avenue, N.W. 

BALTIMORE, Helicon Book Shop, 231 Park 
Avenue 

Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer 
Street 
Matthew F. Sheehan Co., 22 Chauncy St. 

CuicaGo, The Thomas More Association, 210 
W. Madison St. 

CINCINNATI, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main St. 
Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 210 E. 4th St. 

CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 1789 E. 11th 


St. 

Co.tumBus, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. 
Broad St. 

DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1633 Tremont Place 

Detroit, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washing- 
ton Blvd. 
Van Antwerp Catholic Library and Pamphlet 
Shop. 1232 Washington Blvd. 

GRAND Rapips, McGough & Son Co., 40 Divi- 
sion Ave. A. 

HARRISBURG, The Catholic Shop, 410 No. 
Third St. 

HartForD. Catholic Library of Hartford, 125 
Market St. 

HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St 

Houston, Mary Regina, Inc., 1617 Main St. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Catholic Supply House, 119 S. 
Meridian St. 

Kansas City, Mo., Catholic Community Book- 
shop, 301 E. Armour Blvd. 

- ANGELES, C. F. Horan Co., 120 W. 2nd 
t 


LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 S. 
4th St. 

2 \eiemeaae The Church Mart, 779 N. Water 
2 

MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 
Rth St. 


MONTREAL, Campion Book Shop Ltd., 1624 
St. Catherine St. West 

NASHVILLE, St. Mary’s Book Store, 598 Dead- 
erick St. 

New HaAveN, St. Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 

NEw ORLEANS, Catholic Book Store, 350 Ba- 
ronne St. 

i York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay 
t 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 
Frederick Pustet Co., 14 Barclay St. 
OKLAHOMA City, St. Thomas More Book Stall, 
320 N.W. 2nd St. 
i san The Guild Book Shop, 15 Metcalfe 


a. oan The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 
13th St. 
H. F. Steel Co., 35 South 13th St. 

PitTsBuURGH. Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 
Market St. 

PorTLAND. OreE., Catholic Book & Church 
Supnlv Co.. 314 S.W. Washington St. 

—e Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th 
t. 

ROCHFSTER, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave. No. 

St. Louts, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway 

St. Pau, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sib- 
lev St. 

SAN DrEeGo, O’Connors, 1260 Fourth Ave. 

SAN FRANCISCO, The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 
Sutter St. 
Tunipero Serra Shop. 157 Maiden Lane 

SCRANTON. Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wy- 
oming Ave. 

SEATTLE. The Kaufer Co.. 1904 Fourth Ave. 

SouTH BEND, Aquinas Library & Book Shop, 
110 E. Ta Salle Ave. 

ae. De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 

all St. 

TOLEDO, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
712 Madison Ave. 

Vancouver, B.C., B. C. Curley, Catholic Sup- 
plies, 563 Hamilton St. 

WasHINGTON, D. C., William J. Gallery & 
Co., 718 11th St. 

WESTMINSTER, Mp. The Newman Bookshop, 

— Corcoran’s Church Goods, 32 12th 


t. 

Wicuita, Catholic Bookshop, Inc., 251 No. 
Main Street 

WINNIPEG, MAN., F. J. Tomkin Co., Ltd., 103 
Princess St. 
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narrative that could easily turn arid, 
they have wisely injected, a number of 
picturesque incidents and anecdotes 
(which are only rarely drawn from the 
realm of legend). 

Since the focus is restricted to the 
main scene, little is revealed outside the 
Mediterranean area in the growth of 
the early Church, and the European 
theatre thereafter. As a result the 
Church in the United States is flashed 
over in half a page; in other modern 
non-European lands it is dispatched still 
more rapidly, Rome, on the other hand, 
is properly spotlighted—the social en- 
cyclicals of the recent Popes, for exam- 
ple, occupy eight pages. The translation 
from the Italian is exemplary. 

Joun F. Broperick 


Handbook for the New Rubrics By 
Frederick R. McManus, J.C.D. Helicon. 
203p. $4.50 

The changes in the Church’s Latin 
Rite rubrics for Mass and the Divine 
Office or Breviary, starting with Jan. 1, 
1961, were copiously publicized in the 
Catholic press. None the less, a host of 
queries arise about what is to be done 
in particular circumstances. Some con- 
cept, moreover, is needed as to the phi- 
losophy behind the various changes, 
since they are not a mere haphazard set 
of prescriptions. They represent another 
mighty step forward toward the per- 
fecting of Christian worship, from a 
pastoral point of view, as envisaged by 
Pope St. Pius X. 

This convenient handbook by a pro- 
fessor of canon law at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America answers such queries 
in an attractive and convenient form. 
For lay worshipers, quite as much as for 
the clergy and religious, it offers a rich 


store of information about the modali- 
ties governing the exterior of Church 
worship. Without burdening the reader 
with a mass of details that pertain rather 
to specialists in the rubrics, the author 
shows the thread of wisdom and under- 
standing that underlies the whole regu- 
larizing, simplifying program of litur- 
gical renewal. 





Among the Reviewers. . . 


Wa ter M. ABsorTrT, s.J., associate 
editor of AMERICA, was one of 
the founders and first managing 
editor of New Testament Ab- 
stracts (Weston College, Weston, 
Mass. ). 

Francis P. CANAVAN, S.J., assistant 
editor of America, received his 
Ph.D. in political science at Duke 
University, Durham, N.C. 

STEPHEN P. Ryan, on the English 
faculty at Scranton University, 
Pa., has done extensive research 
work in Dublin on the history of 
the Abbey Theater. 

IsLay Murray DOoNALDSON, now 
living in Ireland’s Belfast, says 
of herself that she “creaked 
around Skye in Scotland on a bi- 
cycle” in her youth. 

Francis X. CurRAN, S.J., is pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history at 
Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, 
N.Y. 

GeorcE E. GravE- is head of the 
Department of English, John 
Carroll University, Cleveland. 

Joun F. Broperick, s.j., is pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history at 
Weston College, Weston, Mass. 














BLACK ROBE AND BUCKSKIN: The 
Story of Catholic Pioneering in Northern 
North America 

By John Perry Pritchett. College and Uni- 
versity Press Services. 128p. $3 


Fr. William Wood, S.J., a former direc- 
tor of the Jesuit Seminary and Mission 
Bureau, indicates the tone and scope of 
Dr. Pritchett’s reworking of his Meehan 
Lectures (1949) for the United States 
Catholic Historical Society when he 
states in the Foreword: 


In the 16th and 17th centuries, one 
of the most intense periods of Cath- 
olic missionary history, no discov- 
ery, no exploration more surely 
fired the zeal of European priests 
than the opening of Canada and 
the Northwest. 

This book is a quick-moving history 
of religious and lay missionaries in the 
American Northwest from the 16th to 
the 19th century. It enumerates the 
religious motives that made cohesive the 
colonizing zeal of the original explorers 
in French North America. These trail 
blazers initiated an era of expansion in 
this region which allowed the Récollet 
Fathers, and later the Jesuits, to found 
religious settlements in forts and trad- 
ing centers, not more easily, but more 
naturally, because of the energizing 
élan of the explorer temperament. In 
these men of pack and paddle, econom- 
ic and nationalistic ideals fused with 
the religious. 

However, this ethos and the French 
dream of empire building suffered with 
the fall of New France. The métis 
voyageurs, the mixed-blood offspring 
of the first Frenchmen, toiled for the 
more profit-minded British, but could 
not lose the cultural overtones of their 


FOR WRITING ENGLISH Charles W. Mulligan, S.J. & Michael P. Kammer, S.J. 


A handbook, a reference book, 


for college students, 
teachers, writers, editors, 
secretaries—as well as for all those 


who cherish accuracy in English 


xvii & 595 pages, $5 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS ON ANALOGY 
A Textual Analysis and Systematic Synthesis 


George P. Klubertanz, S.J. 
vii & 319 pages, $5 


THE FRONTIER WAGE The Economic Organization of Free Agents 


Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J. 


With the text of the second part of a 


The Isolated State 


by Johann Heinrich von Thunen 
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ancestors’ religion. That they did not 
forms the basis of the third part of this 
story—a dramatic, narrative account of 
the motives and results (not uniformly 
successful) of all the strong-willed men 
who clutched at destiny in the stub- 
born Northwest. 

This book is of interest to the general 
reader because it offers clearly inter- 
preted and concisely written essentials 
of a narrow area of the frontier move- 
ment. The materials are old and, as the 
bibliography notes, more searchingly 
studied elsewhere; this account pro- 
vides an historic illustration of “God’s 
adventure in grace.” 

Tuomas J. Murray 


JAPANESE INN 
By Oliver Statler. Random House. 365p. 
$6.50 


The author of the present volume, like 
so many other Occidentals, has fallen 
under the spell of Japan. During his 
dozen years of residence there after 
World War II, he obviously steeped 
himself in the legends and history. the 
arts and the customs of the Japanese. 
In this book he recounts with affection 
what he has assimilated from these 
many sources. 

The vantage point he uses is a well- 
loved Japanese hostelry, the Minaguchi- 
ya, situated in a small coign between 
the mountains and the ocean, over 
which passes the Tokaido, the great 
road between Kyoto, ancient capital of 
the emperors, and Edo (now Tokyo), 
long the seat of power of the Shogu- 
nate. Here, for 400 years, twenty gen- 
erations of the Mochizuki family have 
served the traveler and observed the 
pulsating pageant passing by their door 
—warriors and pilgrims, priests and 
merchants, artists and bandits, gam- 
blers and geishas. 

Here passed the Tokugawa clansman 
destined to found a dynasty of Shoguns 
who ruled a quarter of a millennium 
until the advent of Commodore Perry; 
the founder was Ieyasu, who sealed 
Japan off from the world and _perse- 
cuted the Christians. Here passed the 
samurai ordered to suppress the Shima- 
bara rebellion. Here traveled the an- 
nual pilgrimage of Dutch merchants, 
en route to pay crawling homage to the 
Shogun. Here tarried great artists, of 
whose pictures fifty are reproduced in 
the present book. Down this great road 
the modern history of Japan rolled 
(figuratively—no wheeled traffic was 
allowed on the Tokaido), and the au- 
thor has described it vividly and wjth 
genuine feeling. 

FRANCIS X. CURRAN 
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THE HOODLUM PRIEST (United 
Artists). In real life, Fr. Charles Dismas 
Clark, S.J., is, I would assume, one of 
those dedicated, utterly selfless men 
who can make the average, comfort- 
able, undedicated citizen feel very un- 
comfortable indeed. Some of this effect 
is produced, no doubt, without con- 
scious effort on the priest’s part. The 
result is achieved because, in the pres- 
ence of a man who takes seriously the 
biblical injunction, “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” we have the grace to be 
ashamed of our complacency and cal- 
lous acceptance of worldly standards. 

Fr. Clark can be disquieting. Since 
he places no limit on the sacrifices he 
is willing to make himself, Father can 
casually ask the seemingly impossible 
of his hapless friends and acquaint- 
ances. More often than not, these al- 
truists-in-spite-of-themselves are  flab- 
bergasted to find that he is getting it 
from them. 

The object of Fr. Clark’s  single- 
minded mission for the past 25 years 


has been the welfare of ex-convicts. 


This pursuit has led him consistently 
to stick his neck out for his “cons,” 
though his attitude is anything but that 
of a sentimental “do-gooder.” 

His work has also sometimes brought 
him into open conflict with the law and 
polite society, when these institutions 
have attempted to justify the follies and 
inequities of our penal system by main- 
taining that they are a protection for 
the law-abiding citizen. 

It is precisely the impact of the priest 
and his views on the rehabilitation of 
criminals that emerges most forcefully 
from the film, which was co-produced 
and co-scripted by Don Murray, who 
also plays the title role with a skill and 
conviction he has not heretofore had an 
opportunity to display. 

Among the film’s flaws is an agoniz- 
ing indictment of capital punishment 
through the contemplation of the fate 
of one of Fr. Clark’s basically decent 
young “cons” (Keir Dullea). The case 
history of this hapless youth may be 
entirely factual. On the screen, how- 
ever, it so smacks of sentimental fiction 
that it is likely to influence only the al- 
ready convinced. [L of D: A-II] 
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ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroid- 
ered altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS! Name the book— 
we'll find it for you. All subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Write 
Books-On-File, Dept. AMER, Union City, 
New Jersey. 
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Box X 

Silver Springs, Md. 











TEACHERS 
OF YOUTH 


Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead a 
life of complete sacrifice—a life 
devoted to Catholic Education— 





For further information: 


Brother Emil, C.F.X. 
601 Winchester St. 
Box X, Newton 
Highlands 61, Mass. 





NEVER TOO LATE 
TO BECOME A PRIEST! 


Seminary exclusively for belated 
vocations to the diocesan, religious, or 
missionary clergy. 

Full Course, including Accelerated 
Latin, leading to B.A. Degree. 


Write to Director of Admissions, 


HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 
Cromwell, Connecticut 








Two current items belong among the 
“films that fall hopelessly below reason- 
able expectations” that occupied me 
last week. 


CRY FOR HAPPY (Columbia) in- 
volves the producer of Sayonara (Wil- 
liam Goetz), two of the Japanese girls 
from the earlier film (Miiko Taka, Mi- 
yoshi Umeki), color photography on 
location in Japan, and a group of raf- 
fish and irrepressible Navy enlisted 
men (Glenn Ford, Donald O’Connor, 
et al.). 

The ingredients are roughly the same 
combination of laughs, sentiment and 
sex innuendoes that have been present 
in a number of recent service films. 

In this case, nearly everything goes 
wrong at ohce. The jokes don’t seem 
funny, the sailors’ mistaken inferences 
about the nature of geisha girls seem 
dirty, and the heroes’ gold-bricking 
stratagems seem seriously dishonest 
rather than good, clean iconoclastic 
high spirits. [L of D: B] 


GO NAKED IN THE WORLD 
(MGM) concerns the unfortunate con- 
sequences resulting when the weakling 
son (Anthony Franciosa) of a self- 
made building tycoon (Ernest Borg- 
nine) falls in love with the most expen- 
sive “call girl” in San Francisco (Gina 
Lollobrigida). 

Except for its explicit emphasis on 
sensuality, its insistence on calling a 
spade “a damn shovel,” and the fact 
that its heroine does not have con- 
sumption, the story bears a striking 
resemblance to Camille. It is not quite 
fair, therefore, to call it a new and de- 
grading manifestation. Even so, the 
film has not the remotest claim to posi- 
tive value that would balance its graphic 
presentation of sexual misbehavior in 
glamorous surroundings. 

There is a ray of hope, however. The 
picture is doing exceedingly poor busi- 
ness in the areas where it is already 
playing. [L of D: B] Morra Watsu 
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Then Pilate said to Him: Dost Thou not 
hear all the testimony they bring against 
Thee? But Jesus would not answer any 
of their charges, so that the governor 
was full of astonishment (Matt. 27:13- 
14). 


It will be profitable for us, on this first 
day of another Passiontide, when once 
more the Church goes into mourning, 
to attend to a single thoughtful passage 
in Msgr. Romano Guardini’s The Lord: 
' It is painful to watch Jesus do 
absolutely nothing to retard His 
obvious fate—until we remember 
that He does not wish to retard it. 

... We will never understand what 

is happening until we experience 

the deep, resolute calm that is in 

Jesus. There is nothing oppressive 

about it. Nothing desperate or re- 

signed. Nothing insolent. Here is 
only perfect calm, knowing, watch- 
ful readiness for the ultimate. 

No one will question the extreme 
difficulty of achieving and maintaining 
such an interior attitude as this in the 
course of the varied encounters that 
mark and, indeed, constitute human 
existence. Yet Christ the Word Incar- 
nate, in addition to being prophet, 
priest, king, brother and redeemer, is 
also our living model. Again we recall 
a fundamental Christian idea which, no 
matter how long it lies forgotten and 
inoperative, never ceases to be valid, 
the notion that the Christian life in 
ideal is a recognizable copy of the 
Christ-life. Yours is to be the same mind 
which Christ Jesus showed, says St. 
Paul to the Philippians. 

Say what we will, there is no more 
urgent and challenging problem for all 
of us than the steadily recurring ques- 
tion of the manner in which we face the 
tests and trials and tribulations of our 
lives. No doubt some few people seem 
to pass their years serenely in some kind 
of charmed circle of ease and security, 
but we may assume that the situation 
is more apparent than real. Of the aver- 
age man we may surmise that if at any 
moment he is not in trouble, we need 
only give him time. Nor will it do to 
speak lightly of human trouble; so many 
aching hearts and bitter tears forbid 
levity here. 
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Always the question is the same. 
Since human suffering cannot be denied 
or declined, in what spirit is to to be 
borne? There are a number of possibili- 
ties, of course. In serious adversity a 
person can turn sour and sullen and 
hostile. Ego contra mundum: the whole 
world stands against me. Or one can 
become a bleeding heart in one’s own 
cause, making a career of drooping self- 
pity. “Oh, how I suffer!” is a remark 
that is sometimes heard, but never with 
anything but extreme distaste. Then 
there is the Stoic pose: “My head is 
bloody but unbowed,” and so on. No 
doubt it is the evident consciousness of 
one’s own heroism that makes stoicism 
so attractive. 

The clear attitude of our Saviour in 
the midst of His sufferings—and remem- 
ber, He experienced pain in all its un- 
lovely categories—bore no resemblance 
to any of this. As our Lord moves 
through His Passion, there is no sign in 
Him of any outraged withdrawal or 
angry hostility. He is, as Guardini notes, 
constantly alert and watchful, fully 
aware of every turn of events, eve 
move against Him. Step by crooked, po 
culating step He is brought closer and 
closer to His doom. He misses nothing, 
He notes all, He understands all. Why, 
He said to the Sanhedrin, if I tell you, 
you will never believe Me; and if I ask 
you questions, I know you will not an- 
swer them, nor acquit Me. Yet the Lord 
Christ will not lift a finger to hinder or 
influence the course of events that lies 
before Him. 

The word which sums up this whole 
interior state and posture is acceptance. 
Christ in His passion does not like what 
comes upon Him; He does not approve 
or endorse it with all its crookedness 
and malice and savagery; He does not 
provoke it any more than He deters it. 
He accepts it. And all the while He 
keeps patiently explaining why He acts 
as He does. But how, were it so (if He 
were to ask His Father for legions of 
delivering angels) should the Scriptures 
be ‘fulfilled, which have prophesied that 
all must be as it isP And again, All this 
was so ordained, to fulfill what was 
written by the prophets. 

We notice the recurrence of the word 
fulfill in these quiet explanations from 
our Lord. Fulfillment is a goal we all 
long for, both instinctively and obedi- 
ently, for we are told that nothing is 
better for a man than fulfillment. We 
will never, in our troubles, really imi- 
tate the acceptance of Christ unless we 
dimly perceive, in such acceptance, 
that the final fulfillment of all is the 
fulfillment of what God wills for each 
one of us. Vincent P. McCorry, s.J. 
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